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Attend to Business 


UR NEIGHBOR the Universalist Leader 
prints an article by our friend Prof. Daniel 
Evans on less law and more morality. It is meaty 
and convincing. We ought to digest it. For 
instance, laws, such as we get on the books, are 
made for overt actions, that is, they are social 
arrangements. Laws do.not enter into the interior 
of a man’s life. “They cannot bring compulsion 
upon our thought, nor our love, nor our moral con- 
 yictions, nor our religious faith.” We may have 
lawful conduct, it is fair to infer, and yet have 
unlawful hearts, at least for long periods of time. 
But in time unlawful hearts openly violate lawful 
statutes, and then come social as well as individual 
smash-ups. 

Professor Evans is interested in something 
immediately practicable. He calls upon the 
churches to attend to their business. They ought 
to be training their people, and especially their 
little ones, in the law of the heart. The only law 
and order in the hands of the police that ever had 
a decent chance of permanence is the law and 
order that is first written in the heart. People tire 
of hearing this, just as they weary of saying their 
prayers. They look for some new thing to excite 
them. A police strike, a raid on bootleggers, a 
Bolshevik meeting is enough to justify them in 
writing to the papers, passing resolutions, and 
hounding the legislatures. Some of it is all right. 
Most of it is a mere itch for busyness. Our church 
business is to spiritualize people, to make them 
moral, until it becomes their nature to live above 
the law, in social harmony and religious serenity. 
They make the sentiment that overcomes the world 
when it goes wrong in any of its parts. 
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A Brief Pastoral 


ERE BEGINNETH a. brief pastoral to all 
Christians. The day is at hand for you to 
take your stand. Are you for a country isolated 
and superior, or are you a believer in world 
unity and fellowship? If the former, you cannot 
longer claim membership in the universal religion 
of Jesus,—in fact, you cannot be a religious person 
at all, because true religion is always inclusive of 
the whole family of mankind, and it yearns for 
the good of the world. There is no great faith in 
the ‘world to- -day which makes a merely national | 
appeal, which is confined to any land or continent, 
which is followed only by the members of any one 
race. Religion is all-embracing, because it is con- 
ceived to be the relation of the soul to the Infinite. 
Its terms are complete, perfect terms. Religion is 
love to God and service to man. Man is an abstrac- 
tion which means every man on the globe. Does 
your religion make you accept and act that 
truth? 

When you face the question of a world govern- 
ment, or an International Court, or any such 
appeal that takes you beyond our own borders, 
how do you feel?. Are you content with your own 
security and prosperity, and is America so much 
purer and holier than any other country that you. 
would not touch the unclean and lower orders of 
the world? There are such people among us, proud 
and contemptuous souls, whose scathing and scorn 
for the needful peoples who struggle and stumble 
—and starve—passes imagining. Yet many of 
them go up to the temple with their long prayers, 
and then go out upon the highways of life utterly 
hard and blind to the despair and sorrow of the 
multitudes. 

They profess and call themselves Christians, but ° 
they are not. A long while ago Jesus said, “The 
field is the world.” Even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth men and women have gone, fearing 
nothing, loving all people, under the perfect- motive 
of that teaching. ‘They are still going. They went 
before ambassadors of states, as ambassadors of 
God. Politics followed them, and often it polluted 
the good they did. So we have moved through the 
hundreds of years, till now even the leaders of 
diplomacy see that “the only permanent forces are 
spiritual forces, the only ultimate power for 
rebuilding the world, that spiritual truth for 
which the churches stand and which they live.” 
We are back to religion. It has heard the greatest 
call in history. Have you heard it? What are you 
doing about it? Does the spiritual control your 
mind, or the material; the celestial, or the carnal; 
the progressive, or the reactionary; the patriotic, 
or the partisan; the international, or the national? 
If you are religious, the answer must be prompt, 
positive, and emphatic. The time is at hand.- 

Are you one of those “sons of the Kingdom” 
whom Jesus called “the good seed”? Are you 
ready to be sowed in this field which is the world? 
By nature you are made not for one little section 
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of this earth, but for the whole of it. Does your 


_ soul reach out, and, as.Emerson said, know not per- 


— 


sons, but ideas that envelop all persons? The same 
truth is in the Bible. In one of the cheerful inter- 
ludes in his pessimistic preachments, Ecclesiastes 
Says with a great burst of joy, as though it were 
a discovery, “God hath made all things beautiful 
for the sons of men; he hath set the world in their 


_ heart.” That is what,we who have eyes to see and 


ears to hear have also discovered. The world is 
ours. We know that beneath all the forms and 
machinery of the nations are the holy aspirations 
and the travail of the people in whose hearts— 
though they may not yet know it—God hath set 
the world! 

We are world-hearted, every one of us. That 
makes our duty plain. The church is not for politi- 
eal debate, but it is the inspirer of good debate 
and of true method, so that what it is dedicated to 
do may be fulfilled by the men who have the politi- 
cal responsibility on their consciences. Nothing is 
clearer to-day than the rising tide of world senti- 
ment. Our party leaders will not be able to con- 
fine the next Presidential campaign to domestic 
issues. They speak of tariffs, transportation, and 
taxes, but we push them and all other questions to 
one side, because that is where they belong until 
we make up our minds to do our duty in the world. 
The world is on our hearts. First things first, we 
are saying. We are not regarding partisan affilia- 
tions. Old lines are fading out in intelligent 
people’s thinking. The great masses are also learn- 
ing, especially in their churches. It is written in 
the book of fate that we are going to be true to our- 
selves. We are going to take a step in the right 
direction. Think on these things. 


Sunday-school Failures 


HARLES A. SELDEN makes a bitter arraign- 
ment of the modern Sunday-school, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, under the title, “What do 
they Learn in Sunday-school?” All in all, he pre- 
sents an ably constructed argument. He concludes 
that Sunday-schools accomplish “only a trivial 
fraction of the work they are supposed to do.” 
According to the 1922 report, only one of seventeen 
members of a Sunday-school becomes a member of 
the church, he says. “So, looked upon merely as a 
recruiting-station for the church or as a beginning 
period of a religious life, the institution known as 
the American Sunday-school is largely a failure, 
even for the large majority of American Protestant 
children who are at one time or another connected 
wien it.) ' 
Mr. Selden finds that of 144,450 Protestant 
Evangelical Sunday-schools, 112,817 are still using 


- the uniform-lesson system, which was devised a half- 


century ago. With reference to these lessons, he 
makes the following severe indictment: ‘The one 
hundred and twelve thousand schools with their 
millions of pupils are, because of the persisting 
absurdity of the uniform lessons, not only giving 
no religious education worthy the name, but are 
responsible for the indifference to religion and the 
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church itself with which millions of young people 
quit Sunday-school.” 

He tells plainly why in his judgment the Sunday- 
school has failed. “They suffer from lack of 
financial support, from inadequate class-rooms and 
libraries, from indifference of parents ; from denomi- 
national bickerings; from the greed of religious 
publications; from miserably inefficient teachers; 
but chiefly from the nature of what is taught.” 
Among the absurdities, Mr. Selden speaks of the 
necessity the child of seven is under, to study the 
same lesson on the same abstruse subject as the 
mature person. He criticises with unsparing 
invective the average superintendent and Sunday- 
school teacher, declaring that they are totally 
unfitted for their task. 

The author has painted a dark and disheartening 
picture. Many readers will rise from reading it 
with the conclusion that effort put into Sunday- 
school work is wasted; that children, instead of 
lessons in character-building, learn to minimize the 
influence of the church, and lose respect for the 
Bible and things religious. We fear that Mr. Sel- 
den has not helped the cause of religious education 
by his destructive article. He has told several 
unpleasant truths, which no doubt needed to be 
told. But there is another phase of the story. His 
account of disastrous failure should have been sup- 
plemented with the really constructive and useful 
work being done in a great many Sunday-schools. 
He spoke of the static or reactionary school, not of 
the one which has sensed the new day and is rising 
gallantly to meet it. In all denominations there are 
schools which will compare favorably, so far as they 
go, with the day school in the same town. And even 
in poorly conducted Sunday-schools—which Mr. 
Selden omitted to say—the boy and girl get an 
effectual intimation of a higher life. A few years 
spent within the walls of a church, though it be but 
for one imperfectly-taught hour a week, will leave a 
good impression for all the years. 

Mr. Selden has made his statements with too 
sweeping assurance. Consider the work being done 
by Prof. Walter 8. Athearn and his sixty assistants 
at the Boston University School of Religion. Take 
the work being done by the Unitarian Church. It 
will interest Mr. Selden to know that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society in the year 1852 
issued a series of carefully graded text-books for 
Sunday-school use; and that ever since, it has 
graded its lessons to the needs of various ages. We 
cannot agree with the writer when he says that the 
Sunday-school as an institution has disastrously 
failed. Probably a majority of schools need a 
thorough housecleaning. The uniform-lesson sys- 
tem is an evil, but it is being replaced with graded 
lessons. Trained and paid teachers are slowly com- 
ing. Courses are broadening. The new day is 


breaking. 
Note 


The heat and animosity which we are prone to 
manifest toward persons and nations we disap- 
prove might well be eliminated by asking ourselves, 
before we think or speak, the searching question, 
“But if we are Christian—?” 
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What Every Traveler Knows—in Europe 


N THE COURSE of its routine busi- 

ness, the State Department has issued 
a document that presents in vivid colors 
the psychology of Europe more than four 
years after the war to end war and to 
make the world safe for democracy. It 
is a picture worth exainining, though it 
is an unlovely portrait of a hating, sus- 
picious, mutually distrusting community 
of nations. Before the Gréat War, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions devised by the 
police for the restraint of the forces of 
violence, an American or a European 
could travel from country to country 
without serious inconvenience. Four 
years after the great struggle won in the 
eause of the brotherhood and security of 
man, all that is vastly changed. The 
man, and especially the woman, who 
crosses the ocean from America might 
well feel that, despite his or her re- 
sources in money,—money badly needed to 
add its bolstering effect to the tottering 
credit of the Old World,—Hurope is indeed 
a grudging if not an entirely unwilling 
host. 

The routine document in which the 
State Department has presented the com- 
posite picture of the psychology of Bu- 
rope is entitled “Notice Concerning the 
Use of Passports.” Of the hampering, ex- 
pensive, and discouraging conditions of 
travel abroad, there is one happy excep- 
tion among the great Huropean countries 
and one among the small ones. The one 
great empire through which an American 
citizen may yet travel without the sus- 
picion that he is regarded by the powers 
that be as a potential thief or plotter is 
Great Britain. The small country is Lat- 
via, one of the results of the war, which, 
in the language of the State Department’s 
paper, issues ‘‘visas without previous ap- 
plication to the Latvian Government to 
persons visiting Latvia for purposes of 
scientific research, to journalists, touring 
parties, and persons proceeding to Latvia 
on some educational or similar mission.” 
With these two exceptions, every frontier 
bristles with restrictions, amounting in 
some cases to the denial of the rights of 
free citizenship. 

At most frontiers a visa for entry as 
well as exit is required, and the absence 
of such a visa is likely to be a matter of 
grave offense and serious additional ex- 
pense. A woman with an American pass- 
port who inadvertently crossed the fron- 
tier from Austria into the newly estab- 
lished state of Czechoslovakia last sum- 
mer found that it costs about $200 to com- 
mit such an error, in addition to the $10 
which it would have cost her to have the 
passport visaed by the Czechoslovakian 
consular authorities in New York. Natu- 
rally, this woman is asking the question, 
“Tf it cost an American citizen a small 
fortune to neglect her visa on an .Ameri- 
can passport, does Czechoslovakia forget 
that she owes her independence at least 
partly to American lives sacrificed to 
make Czechoslovakia free?” 

Fourteen Huropean countries require a 
visa before departure from the United 
States. The entrance of an undesirable 
person is apparently not left to the slight- 


At this time of transition in 
Britain’s premiership, Bonar Law 
having resigned on account of 
failing health, it is of the great- 
est importance that the _ policies 
and purposes of the Common- 
wealth should be made plain to 
the unsettled world. Lord Birken- 
head is an admirable choice for 
the service of continuing the good 
feeling and the clear understand- 
ing between his country and the 
United States. -He has accepted 
the invitation of President Harry 
A. Garfield to lecture in the Insti- 
tute of Politics this summer, Lord 
Birkenhead was Lloyd George’s 
Lord Chancellor, and remained 
loyal to his chief after the fall, 
though Birkenhead is by tempera- 
ment and training a conservative. 
He may be called a golden mean, 
therefore highly representative. 


esses 


LORD BIRKENHEAD WILL 


est degree of chance by these countries. 
They are Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, and Jugoslavia (the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes). If by chance the American or 
any other traveler should cross the fron- 
tier into any of these countries without 
the requisite visa, he will meet difficul- 
ties which might well try his patience 
and will surely subject his purse to a 
serious drain. For Europe has its eyes 
riveted upon American dollars, and the 
frontier officials may be trusted to let 
no guilty American dollar escape. In 
some of these countries, notably Jugo- 
slavia, a visa for entry and continuous 
passage to the next country is not enough. 
There must be a visa also for exit from 
the country. And the luckless passenger 
who has failed to obtain a visa for both 
processes has his work cut out for him. 
Sidelights on the manner in which 
bristling frontiers operate are furnished 
by this remarkable document revealing 
the psychology of Hurope. Here are some 
of them: “The export of Greek money is 
absolutely forbidden. Not more than $130 
ean be taken out of Greece by any one 
person. Any sum exceeding the above 
limit will be seized and surrendered to 
the Greek Public Treasury. In addition, 
the Greek Ministry of National Heconomy 
exercises strict jurisdiction over persons 
and their effects on departure from 
Greece.” Then again: “Not more than 
$50 per person or $80 per family can be 
taken out of Czechoslovakia without ob- 
taining a special license’—whether the 
money originated in Ozechoslovakia or 
was brought from abroad. And once 
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more, as illustrating the atmosphere of 
suspicion and acquisitiveness that is hov- | 
ering over continental Europe: “Persons 
leaving foreign countries from whom sums 
of money or articles of value are taken 
by the customs authorities of foreign 
countries should be careful to request a 
receipt for possible use in endeavoring to 
recover such valuables. It is understood 
that the German frontier officials have 
been instructed to furnish such receipts.” 
The necessity for this warning in dealing 
with officials of foreign governments is 
demonstrated by the difficulties which 
Americans encounter in passing through 
these countries even with signed and 
sealed receipts. It often happens that the 
mere possession of a receipt for articles 
of value by customs officials does not 
necessarily mean that these articles will 
be returned as a matter of course to their 
owners. Europe needs the money. 

After instructing the American citizen 
who is about to leave his country for for- 
eign travel, the State Department uses 
every precaution to guard against misin- 
formation due to changes in regulations 
in various foreign countries. It remarks, 
in\black type, that the information fur- 
nished is “believed to be correct on the 
date of this notice. However, these regu- 
lations are constantly changing, and for 
further and more authentic information 
... inquiry should be made of the diplo- 
matie or consular representatives of the 
countries to be visited before leaving the 
United States.” Concerning one of the 
great political divisions of the earth, the 
State Department gives hardly any infor- 
mation except to warn good Americans to 
keep out of Russia. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Youth and the Conversion _ 
of the Older Generation 


Discipline and Organization are needed, says Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Preacher of the Anniversary Sermon, opening May Meetings 


The pilgrims have gathered in Boston. They come 
from the West, the East, and the South, from Canada, 
from England and other countries, to participate in 
those meetings which have their own quality and mean- 
ing, and which together for many years have made 
Anniversary Week of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the central feature of the church’s calendar. 

It is not the size of the meetings that makes them 
distinctive, for there are many other gatherings 
numerically larger. It is not the eloquence of the 
speakers, the variety of the program, or the number 
of allied societies participating. It is that indefinable 
something—atmosphere, character, tradition, feeling— 
that may be summed up in the term “spiritual influ- 
ence,” which makes the May Meetings live in the memo- 
ries and lives of -those who attend. 

Usually it is possible to select the dominating note. 
Two years ago it was enthusiasm in the financial cam- 
paign which came to a great fruition. Last year it 
was co-operation in the campaign for membership, and 


this, also, has wonderfully benefited the church in 
gathering its followers definitely into allegiance and 
service. This year it is emphasis on the presence in 
the churches of actively working young people, with 
whom the church will go forward to a new era of free 
Christianity. 

This note was struck by Rey. Frederick May Eliot, 
an excellent spokesman for youth, in the Anniversary 
Sermon, delivered Sunday evening, May 20, at the 
Arlington Street Church, under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association. Albert A. Pollard, 
president of the Young People’s Religious Union, was 
in the pulpit, and participated in the service. Presi- 
dent Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham also had part in the service. 

Mr. Eliot made an appeal for the presence in these 
free churches of the free religious spirit of youth. 
Such a presence would require a double conversion— 
that of the young people themselves, and that of the 
generation that is now in control of the churches. 


“7-H OUTSTANDING characteristic 
of the spiritual life of the younger 


' generation to-day,’ said Mr. Eliot, “is its 


frank criticism of the religion of the gen- 
eration now in power. ‘This criticism is 
so searching and outspoken that it has 
led to the charge of irreligion; but a 
careful study of the criticism in detail 
will warrant us, I think, in believing it 
to be the sign of a new and tremendously 
promising revival of religion. 

“The first article in the indictment 
which the younger generation brings 
against the religion of the existing order 
is that it is taken only half seriously by 
those who profess it. The evidence for 
this is, in the opinion of the young people, 
abundant and plain. It is found in the 
easualness with which the majority of 
the American people take their religious 
responsibilities, the easy acceptance of 
formulas which have not been thought out 
by those who repeat them, the indifference 
to issues that, would be vital to a reli- 
gion that was taken with full serious- 
ness, and the untroubled conformity to 
the letter of religious systems from which 
the spirit has departed. The younger 
generation believes that a religion which 


is taken half seriously is not worth tak- | 


ing at all. 


te 


“In the second place, this half-serious 
religion of the older generation leads in- 
evitably to something very like hypocrisy. 
It appears to the critical eyes of the 
young people that such a religion is 
simply the shell of what was once a real 


religion, marked by formalism that has 
been emptied of all sincere belief, by 
timidity, evasion, and compromise at pre- 
cisely those points where compromise is 
fatal to self-respect. Nothing could be 
more hateful to the younger generation 
to-day. If a religion that is taken only 
half seriously is one for which they can 
have no enthusiasm, a religion tainted 
with hypocrisy is one which they must 
definitely and emphatically reject. 

“Again, religion as it exists to-day 
seems to the members of the younger gen- 
eration an ineffective sort of thing. It 
doesn’t work. It hasn’t even taught men 
the most elementary lessons in the art 
of living together, as the mess in which 
the modern world finds itself is convinc- 
ing proof. Nor does it seem to have 
made much progress in providing indi- 
yidual men with real sources of power, 
either moral or spiritual, for use at mo- 
ments of personal crisis. The world is 
full of men whose religion has failed 
almost totally in its effort to give them 
moral stamina and spiritual poise. As 
for the churches, through which religion 
ought to be organized for human service, 
the younger generation regards them as 
among the most wasteful and inefficient 
institutions ever devised by mankind for 
any purpose: and this seems to the young 
people to have a very definite bearing 
upon the question of the effectiveness of 
religion itself. Judged by its record, 
what is it good for? 

“And finally, as the younger generation 
looks at the religion of those who are 
to-day in control of the world, it seems to 
them shallow, avoiding with a good deal 


of dexterity most of the really deep prob- 
lems of actual human life. Take, for 
example, the whole complicated nexus of 
problems that are summarized in the word 
‘sex.’ Not only does religion apparently 
consider these problems outside its field 
of interest, but religion has deliberately 
surrounded them with a taboo that is 
reinforced by all the sanctions of antiq- 
uity.. Whenever a problem comes into the 
life of a young person with the force 
that cuts deep into the fundamental 
things, religion seems to dodge the issue, 
either by pretending that there is no such 
problem or by trying to satisfy the in- 


quirer with phrases that never come 
within a thousand miles of the real 
question. 


te 


“Of all such questions, the one that 
means most to the younger generation is 
this: ‘How can I find God? And there 
is no question which religion to-day seems 
less competent to answer. They may not 
formulate the question in just those 
words, for the word ‘God’ has come to 
stand, for many of them, as the synonym 
of all that is vague and unsatisfying in 
the existing religion; but I firmly believe 
that the search for God is what lies deep- 
est in the hearts of the young people 
to-day. Unless religion means help in that 
quest, it is a shallow thing indeed. 

“T have purposely stated this criticism 
of the existing religion in far stronger 
terms than most young people would ac- 
tually use, but I believe it to be a rea- 
sonably accurate presentation of their 
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views. What is its significance? Is it 
evidence of irreligion? 

“Not at all! For each of these criti- 
cisms of religion as it now is contains 
within itself the promise of a new birth 


of religion as it might be. If the younger 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


“The younger generation believes,” 
he said, “that a religion which is 
taken half seriously is not worth 
all” 


taking at 


generation will but see and accept the 
implications of these criticisms, the world 
will see the growth of an almost infinitely 
better religion in the future. Negative 
and destructive as the criticisms may 
seem, they are potentially positive and 
constructive. 

“Suppose the younger generation should 
determine to turn its attention in full 
seriousness to religion, suppose it should 
insist upon open-minded honesty in eyery- 
thing that has to do with religion, sup- 
pose it should earnestly set to work to 
make religion truly effective in the lives 
of individuals and society, suppose it 
should resolutely begin the exploration of 
those deep things from which religion 
to-day shrinks in timid reluctance. What 
would be the result? For my own part, 
I haven’t the slightest doubt in the world 
that we should see such a rebirth of 
religion as mankind has neyer before 
witnessed. 

ae 


“In this possibility, then, lies the hope 
of the worid to-day— that the spirit of 
youth will fulfill its promise in the spirit- 
ual kingdom. But hope is not always 
justified by achievement, and promise 
sometimes fails of fruition. Is there any- 
thing in the present life of the younger 
generation that would seem to threaten. 
the fulfillment of this hope? TI believe 
there is; and I must take time now to 
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consider this point—the peril which our 
hope faces, and the way in which it may 
be averted. 

“To: put it into a single word, what 
seems to me lacking in the spiritual life 
of the younger generation is discipline. 
Let me hasten to say that I do not mean 
discipline in the military sense, not the 
unquestioning acceptance of authority 
imposed from above; for, however impor- 
tant such discipline may be under certain 
circumstances, it has no place in the re- 
ligion of to-day. What I mean is disci- 
pline that is self-imposed, that is ration- 
ally planned, that is always held subject 
to the scrutiny of rigorous thinking, and 
that is purposeful at every point. Such 
discipline gives strength and durability to 
ideals; it makes vague ambitions grow 
into practicable plans, and keeps the re- 
luctant flesh always at the command of 
the indomitable spirit. History shows 
that all progress has depended upon this 
kind of discipline, whether in religion or 
in any other human enterprise. Without 
it, the fairest hopes will come to nothing. 
And it is precisely in this quality that 
the younger generation seems to me to 
be lacking. Here lies the peril that the 
promise of a new religious revival must 


meet. 
% 


“Ts there any sign that the younger 
generation is aware of this peril and is 
taking steps to avert it? I believe there 
is, and that it is found in the central 
phrase of the stirring slogan of the Young 
People’s Campaign. If we said merely 
that ‘the spirit of youth is the hope of 
the world,’ I believe we should be making 
an affirmation of doubtful value, even 
keeping in mind the genuinely religious 
character of that spirit. But that is not 
what we say. We go on, and add a quali- 
fying phrase: ‘in the life of the church.’ 
That changes altogether the nature of 
our claim. For religion expressed in the 
life of the church is a disciplined spirit. 
If the younger generation really under- 
stands the full meaning of that slogan, 
then there is more than hope for a re- 
vival of religion. There is as near a 
certainty aS we ever meet in this world. 

“Through associated life in churches, 
the spiritual experience of individuals is 
interpreted, corrected, and organized. 
Religion is itself a social as well as an 
individual thing, and only through its 
social expression can it become in any 
true sense individual. If the spiritual 
impulses of the younger generation, noble 
and inspiring as they are, can be social- 
ized in and through the life of the 
churches, they will become incalculably 
valuable to the world. Without such 
socialization, they will fritter themselves 
away in vague, innocuous idealism. The 
immediate problem, therefore, confronting 
those who believe in the hope of the new 
religion, is to bring about the organiza- 
tion, in free churches, of the free religious 
spirit of youth. 

“This inyolyes a twofold conversion. It 
involves, first, the conversion of the 
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younger generation to the need for organi- 
zation in their religious life—organization 
which will give the needed opportunity 


for self-discipline without any semblance 


or hint of arbitrarily imposed authority. 
And, on the other hand, it involves the 
conversion of the generation now domi- 
nating the churches to the need for such 
a renovating of the old institutions as 
will make it possible for the younger gen- 
eration to come in and take a leading part 
in their affairs. Neither conversion will 
be easy or painless—conversions seldom 
are. But both are necessary. 


te 


“So I would make a double plea. I would 
plead with the generation that is still in 
control to listen in a teachable frame of 
mind to all that the younger generation 
has to say about the faults and sins of the 
present churches, and then to make over 
the existing institutions so that  self- 
respecting young people can honestly and 
enthusiastically join them. This will 
mean something very like revolution in 


the churches as we know them to-day. It - 


will mean turning over to the young 
people a large share in the direction of 
church policies, not merely in the details 
of church machinery, but in the deepest 
and most sacred parts of our church life. 
It will involve courage, and a willingness 
to take great risks. But the possibility 
of making the spirit of youth feel at home 
in the life of the church depends upon 
our doing it. 

“Then I would plead with the younger 
generation to accept this challenge. I 
would plead with them ‘to realize that 
purely negative criticism is one of the 
easiest things to indulge in, and one of 
the least worth while; to remember that 
all history teaches that spiritual life, 
however splendid, will die unless it be 
given a body of some kind of organiza- 
tion; and to see that only through or- 
ganization can they acquire the discipline 
that will make their religion 4 vigorous 
and effective power in the life of the 
world.” 


The Immortal Life 
VICTOR BE. SOUTHWORTH 


Wouldst thou, soul, immortal be? 
Take this truth unto thy heart: 
That of all humanity 

Thou art part. 

Rise above thyself and know 

That one life through all doth flow. 


For this only do we live— 
This, our being’s highest test: 
That by what we freely give 
All are blessed. 

Self is ours for others’ gain; 
But for self the self is vain. 


Life is one and life is whole. 
Of this truth take earnest heed: 
We of one another’s soul 

Each have need. 

And we shall immortal be 

Only through our unity. 


Read the forthcoming issues of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER which will contain the full story of Anniversary Week 


—— 
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_ Come, You Who Remain Behind, 
Let Us Advance Together 


W. M. DAVIS 


Professor of Geology, Emeritus, Harvard University 


ISHOP SLATTERY’S recent address before the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union gives Unitarians reason for rejoic- 
ing, because it shows so clearly the growth of a liberal 

Spirit among modern Hpiscopalians. His cordial tone toward 
us is altogether different from the tone in which the Evangeli- 
cally authorized used to condemn Unitarians as heretics 
seventy years ago; and inasmuch as Unitarians have in the 
meantime become even more liberal than they were then, the 
change of tone gives good ground for the belief that HEpisco- 
palians also have been making progress toward rationalism in 
the same interval. Of course they have, for the rational 
progress of intelligent communities in religious ideas is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the past century. 

The main theme of Bishop Slattery’s address is an earnest 
wish that we Unitarians should return to the flock—the Congre- 
gational flock—from which, many years ago, our ancestors came 
out. But surely he cannot wish that we should return to 
the position that the Congregational flock then occupied; for 
a century ago they, in common with many other sects, regarded 
the whole of the Bible as literally inspired, and accepted the 
legendary account of Creation in Genesis as revealing an 
actual process, and held the many miracles of the Old as 
well as of the New Testament to be true. Those beliefs were 
just as essential to them then as the beliefs that they then 
held about Christ. It is evidently undesirable for Unitarians 
now to return to all those earlier beliefs, for even the Con- 
gregationalists and other sects which then held them all 
have given up many of them with the passage of time. 

Nor can we return to the position of the Congregationalists 
and other Evangelical sects only fifty or sixty years ago, when 
they rejected organic evolution, and in particular human 
evolution, as impious. Indeed, we would not be willing to 
return to the position that our own leaders held a century 
ago; for in his famous sermon of 1819 Channing accepted a 
much greater number of miracles than his successors accept 
to-day; nor even to the position later held by James Freeman 


Clarke, who regarded organic evolution as a “cold, mechanical ~ 


process of blind force and dead law’; for Unitarians do not 
any longer use four derogatory adjectives when they speak of 
the marvelous order of nature. 

Now if some of the views formerly held by the Evangelical 
sects have been given up by them since the Unitarians came 
out from the Congregational Church, what are the views to 
which Bishop Slattery desires Unitarians to return? His 
statements on this point are so gently, so delicately worded 
that they are somewhat vague; but they appear to mean in 
essence that we should return to the belief that Christ had 
a supernatural personality, instead of continuing to hold the 
belief that he was a normal man,—a wonderful reformer, truly, 
but wholly a human being. I do not believe that Unitarians 
will give up this more rational belief into which they have 
rather slowly advanced, and return again to a supernatural 
belief from which they have as gradually withdrawn; for 
that outgrown belief is a part of an ancient theology, much 
more heathen than Christian in its origin, and we have been 
carried away from it by the whole current of the modern 
and rational study of religion. That outgrown belief is one 
which very naturally gained credence in a credulous age, when 
the world was accustomed to make demigods of their dead 
heroes. It is, indeed, a belief by which the early Christians 


did great honor to their leader; but it is a belief that is dis- 
credited by the comparative study of the religions of the 
world; for that study shows that the posthumous attribution 
of a divine origin to religious leaders, like the assumption 
of a supernatural revelation of religious teachings, is an almost 
world-wide habit of the human mind. 

The advance of the rational spirit in religion is resistless. 
It makes extraordinarily rapid progress as soon as human 
religions are understood to be one of the most striking mani- 
festations of eyolution that the world has known, in fact 
a part of the evolution of the human mind. Students of the 
earth discover nothing of its creation; they learn only that 
it has been a going concern for an enormously long time, 
during which there has been an unbroken continuity of natural 
processes. So it is with plants and animals; their fossil 
records in the bedded rocks, as well as their existing struc- 
tures, testify to a marvelous continuity of life, never “created” 
but ever evolving, yet no more wonderful in its slow evolution- 
ary progress from species to species than in its rapid individual 
progress from seed to full-grown plant which bears seed 
again, or from egg to full-grown animal which reproduces its 
kind. And so it is with man himself; he is now known to 
be a product of slow, long-lasting changes from a more primi- 
tive form, although both his antiquity and his evolution were 
stoutly denied on religious grounds by our forefathers. So it 
is with Janguages in their flowing change; and so it is in 
the most wonderful degree with religions. In view of all 
these advances of knowledge and understanding, Unitarians 
should not be expected to “return” to an earlier position from 
which they flave advanced, any more than Episcopalians 
should be expected to return to the various beliefs of earlier 
centuries which they have so liberally given up. 

Perhaps the most definite request that Bishop Slattery 
makes, and he evidently makes it in earnestness and sin- 
cerity, is that, while we should cling to all the positive help 
that has come from the Unitarian movement, we should “relin- 
quish every denial.” This suggests that he overestimates the 
share of “denial” in Unitarian belief. We are much more 
interested in affirmations than in negations; affirmations of 
the marvelous order and lawfulness that is found in the 
earth, in the whole universe; affirmations of our belief in the 
onward and upward progress of mankind, especially includ- 
ing religious beliefs; and many other glorious truths. We 
have little interest in denying the occurrence of miraculous 
interruptions in the order of nature; belief in such interrup- 
tions dies out without denial as our understanding of the natural 
world grows fuller and stronger. We find more ‘profit in 
believing most heartily in the wonderful unities of the world, 
in the evolutionary progress of religions, and in the beauty 
and helpfulness of Christ’s teachings as products of his human 
mind, than in denying this or that item of earlier beliefs. 

It is only when a retarded conservative confronts us with 
the assertion of an ancient belief as an essential element of 
present-day Christianity that we are moved to make denials, 
and why should we not make them then? What would 
Bishop Slattery himself do if an ardent fundamentalist insisted 
on the inerrancy of the Old Testament, on the separate and 
supernatural creation of every species of plants and animals, 
and on the near approach of an awful day of judgment? To 
be sure, he might very wisely let all such assertions pass by 
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without attempting to correct them, for time rather than 
argument is their best antidote; but if he were pressed for his 
opinion, would he not deny the truth of such crudities? He 
surely knows that a large number, perhaps’ the larger number 
of Episcopalians are really emancipated from the literal 
acceptance of those and of many other beliefs that were lit- 
erally accepted by their grandfathers; yet he is no more 
concerned with the denial of beliefs which he thinks obso- 
lete than we are with the denial of beliefs which we consider 
obsolescent. He must.see the chief difference between lib- 
eral Episcopalians, liberal Congregationalists, and other 
advancing Hyangelicals, on the one hand, and Unitarians and 
other rationalists, on the other hand, is that the former have 
not yet given up quite so many of the beliefs of early Christen- 
dom as the latter have. It is not to the point to say here 
that the beliefs which the Eyangelicals retain are “essential,” 
for their grandfathers said the same of the many beliefs 
which they held and which their grandchildren haye now 
abandoned. The plain fact is that many of the old beliefs 
have faded away and that others are fading now, for such 
is the progress of religious evolution. Naturally enough, the 
miraculous birth, the supernatural personality, and the miracu- 
lous resurrection of Christ will be the last beliefs to be given 
up by the more persistent Evangelicals; and while they are 
still held it will be sincerely declared that without such 
beliefs there would be nothing worth while left in religion 
to believe. Yet Unitarians and other rationalistic Christians 
who have given up many old beliefs in a greater or less degree 
still find plenty of other beliefs which they hold to be true 
and helpful. Not only so, it is an easily verified fact that no 
one can tell, by observing the behavior of conservative and of 
liberal Christians, or by studying the acts of their every-day 
lives, which ones have given up more of the early beliefs and 
which ones less. 

How often must it be said that it is not the authority of 
a supposedly supernatural Christ, but the appealing beauty 
of his human nature, that leads us to venerate him; that he 
is accepted as the leader of the Unitarian Church not because 
of any supernatural authority in his preaching, but because 
what he preached finds such whole-hearted acgeptance in our 
innermost thoughts in those precious moments when we are 
at our best! As a god—and except to metaphysical theolo- 
gians it is really immaterial whether he as such belongs in 
a Tritheism or under a Trinity—he ought not to be considered 
particularly wonderful, because devout believers in the omnipo- 
tence of gods might expect him to have done more than he 
did in ‘relieving the world of unhappiness; but as a man, as 
one of ourselves, he was marvelous! 

The evolutionary changes which religion has undergone, 
especially in the past hundred years of rapidly increasing 
scientific knowledge, are still in progress and are manifestly 
destined to decrease our confidence in the miraculous and to 
increase our trust in the natural elements in Christianity. 
And it is in view of these changes that, just as cordially, 
just as earnestly, just as sincerely as Bishop Slattery asks us 
to “return to the flock’ from which our ancestors came out, 
we Unitarians may say to him and his associates, “Come, 
let us press forward together in the great advance by which 
Christianity has been so strikingly liberalized.” Let each one 
of us hold to whatever part of his ancestors’ beliefs may still 
be helpful to him; but let no one mark himself off, and 
more important, let no one mark off his neighbor, because in 
our gradual outgrowth of the great majority of ancient 
supernatural beliefs, one of us holds to a little more or 
another to a little less of their now small and decreasing 
remainder. 

The recent outgrowth of old supernatural beliefs is by far 
the most notable feature in the liberal Christianity of modern 
times, of which Bishop Slattery is so plainly an exponent. 
It is this outgrowth of many old beliefs which to-day 
makes liberal Congregationalists, liberal Episcopalians, lib- 
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eral Baptists, liberal Presbyterians, liberal Unitarians, and 
other liberals of every kind much less unlike each other than 
they are all unlike their forefathers of a hundred years ago. 
All these liberalized modern Christians have given up a huge 
body of antiquated beliefs——a vastly larger body of beliefs 
than most of them realize,—beliefs that were insisted on as 
essentials in an earlier time, yet without which we get along 
very happily now; many of them rather horrid, like the belief 
in a personal devil who goes about tempting us to do wrong, 
the belief in infant damnation, and the belief in the ever- 
lasting torments of the damned in a God-approved hell. It 
is the relinquishment of these old beliefs that is bringing us 
together; it is the insistence on certain residual beliefs as 
essentials that keeps us apart. Hence, instead of accepting 
an invitation to “return” from the advance by which we have 
been led away from old beliefs, I repeat, “Come, you who 
remain a little behind, let us all advance together.” 
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Monday Mornings 
in the Parsonage 


VIII 
The Parish Book 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


T WAS THE MORNING of Monday, sometimes known as 
if Ministers’ “Blue Monday,’ when they are supposed to write 

and answer letters, bring their parish records up to date, or, 
better yet, go abroad in search of recreation. In this instance 
The Minister sat with the old Parish Book open before him, Fall- 
ing into a reminiscent mood, he recalled the big brown leather 
volume over which he had labored so carefully in his former 
parish, and he wondered if it were still being kept up. From 
about 1860 till 1890, when it came into his hands, there had 
been almost a total lack of entries. Some of his immediate 
predecessors had wholly ignored the Book. Others had started 
out bravely, and then had apparently lost interest; one in 
particular had got out of breath before he could reach a 
period, and had left his record still hanging in the air sus- 
pended in the middle of a sentence. 

What had happened to this recorder The Minister had often 
wondered. He remembered him as a robust type of man, so 
that ill health would not account for his sudden dereliction, 
nor could he be accused of a lack of historic sense, for his 
peculiar gift pointed in this particular direction. The explana- 
tion seemed to be that about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the individualistic tendency was reaching its peak. Then 
the parish feeling was beginning to weaken; installation ser- 
vices were being omitted; ordinations to the ministry went 
unrecorded—with occasional legal embarrassment of the sub- 
jects in after years, especially in case of prospective chaplains 
in the army or navy. Ministers came and went without any 
particular sense of responsibility to the church they served; 
the parish had become a‘field to work, and not a fold or family 
to cherish. 

The Minister was glad to think that, after these blanks, the 
record, beginning with 1890, was again complete. Nearly a 
quarter of a century of parochial work makes quite a clerical 
showing,—baptisms, weddings, and funerals,—even when, as 
in his case, only the naniés and dates were recorded. ‘To illus- 
trate what a story might be made with a more painstaking 
method, the open pages of the book at his present parish now 
before him were sufficient. Faded green in color, this book, too, 
had its full and eager entries in the beginning, shading off 
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Occasionally a minister used it as a farewell message or a 
parting shot, as in the case of one whose principal contribution 
consisted of this item: “Rev. ——- —— was dismissed from the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicopee, Oct. 31, 1871. Cause for 
dismissal, preaching Radicalism in an unacceptable manner; 
viz., 80. that they found out what was meant.” ‘This and the 
brave flourish of the signature beneath is almost all that 
remains of one pastorate. s 
But, asperities of this sort aside, The Minister turned inter- 
estedly again to the above-mentioned story recorded by his 
successor-predecessor, Rev. Kenneth HE. Evans. Nearly nine 
years of parish life looked out of the pages with a fullness of 
details which he believes has not been equaled in the case of 
any minister among us. Not only an account of the prelimi- 
naries leading up to the pastorate, but a substantial showing of 
all the chief events attending it, together with the number of 
calls made each year, the names of the clergymen who had 
occupied the pulpit during the recorder’s term of office, and the 
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occasions at which he officiated, such as weddings, funerals, 
ete. A complete working list of parishioners was left for his 
successor, besides a tabulated statement of the individuals and 
families which had been connected with the parish during his 
pastorate, the various removals, and other significant facts 
included. 

But most noteworthy of all was the table of Sundays, the 
weather recorded in one column, the number of men present 
in another, and in a third the number of women, together with 
the totals and averages for each day and year. 

One may easily question the importance of some of the 
facts; and the fullness of the record as a whole may daunt 
the ordinary minister ; but isn’t there a hint here of a parochial 
accountability which is wholly desirable? Does the average 
minister, especially in our freer communions, take his parish 
work as seriously as he ought? Some magnify their office to 
the point of becoming ridiculous. Few -of us, The Minister 
imagines, are in any danger of being too sedulous here where 
so often only laxity is shown. 


England Will Fight Socialism 


A Liberal’s Views of the Present Situation 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of Ton RNGISTHR 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, April 25, 1923. 


} politics at the present time. The Liberal party is divided, 

and so is the Tory party. There seems to be no coming 
together of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. The latter 
is something of a dark horse. Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Lord Birkenhead and the other Conservative ex-ministers of 
the late Coalition are still holding aloof from Mr. Bonar Law’s 
government, and Lord Birkenhead is certainly indulging in 
severe criticism. The Tory Die-hards, who are powerful in 
the Government, do not want Mr. Chamberlain, and will not 
have Lord Birkenhead at any price. But these Die-hards have 
practically no influence in the country, and public platform 
power undoubtedly lies with their opponents. The Govern- 
ment’s position is anything but strong. It was actually 
defeated in a recent division. 

I will give the readers of Tum RrcisteR my own views as 
to what is being aimed at, for what it is worth. Whether 
it is a right or a wrong view can only be demonstrated by 
the sequel. It is this: Mr. Lloyd George is partly waiting 
and partly working for the time when Mr. Asquith will 
disappear from the scene, and he himself become the leader 
of the Liberal party. After that he will attempt a new kind 
of ‘coalition, to take in the moderately progressive Conserva- 
tives and form’a party, and if possible a government, to fight 
socialism. Mr. Garvin of the London Observer said last week 
that the Capital Levy will become a main issue in politics, and 
that the man of the future is the man who can best fight the 
Capital Levy proposal. Behind that man the army of safety 


[: IS NOT QUITE EASY to understand the drift in British 


- must form. 


MEANWHILE, THE LIBERAERS must work for reunion 
among themselyes, and the Conservatives among themselves. 
This appears to look forward to the time when a party will 
be formed from Liberals and Conservatives to fight Labor. 
Mr. Lloyd George in last Saturday’s article in the Daily 


Chronicle hints, as I read it, at the same thing. He believes- 


that a stirring time is coming in British politics; inertia is 
passing away. : 


The challenge, to his mind, is the challenge of Labor. 
He points out that in 1885 the first avowed advocates 
of the proposal for the abolition of private property and 
the nationalization of all means of production and distribu- 
tion stood for Parliament. There were only two candi- 
dates, and they polled thirty-two and twenty-nine votes 
respectively. At the last election the aggregate Socialist 
poll reached the imposing figure of 4,251,011 votes. The 
party that secured the majority of members in the House 
of Commons only polled 5,257,871 votes. 


In these figures, Mr. Lloyd George reads the coming power 
of the Labor party. He does not regard the old Liberalism 
as sufficient to meet it, nor the old Toryism. He seems to look 
to the formation of a party that will be sufficiently progres- 
sive to cut the ground from under the feet of Labor and at 
the same time save the country from socialism. How all this 
will work out no one can say, but to the best of my judgment 
this is what is aimed at. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT ABOUT the growing influence of the 
Labor party in the country and of its power in the House 
of Commons. Certain recent happenings have greatly enhanced 
its reputation. We had a long-drawn-out dispute in the build- 
ing trade, and just when the Government’s Housing Bill was 
before the House, the dispute was coming to a crisis, and we 
were within a few hours of the lockout of the operatives by 
the employers. ‘The employers had proposed a reduction in 
wages and an extension of hours, and the building unions were 
determined not to accept them. There had been many attempts 
at a settlement, many conferences had come to nothing, the 
Government had proved helpless, and the lockout was upon us. 

Deliverance came in a dramatic way. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, the leader .of the opposition, called the parties 
together into his room in the House of Commons, and after 
long discussions an agreement was reached that the lockout 
notices would be cancelled, and the interpretation of the 
national agreement between the masters and the men, which 
the men maintained the masters were violating, was to be 
submitted to an arbitrator appointed by. the Lord Chief 
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Justice, together with two assessors. ‘These were also to 
adjudicate on the question of hours and wages. The country 
breathed a great sense of relief. For there are 142,000 unem- 
ployed already in the building trade, and the need for houses 
is clamant. A lockout at the present juncture would have 
been a national disaster. We were saved from it by the 
action of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 


AGAIN, THERE HAS BEEN a five weeks’ farm strike in 
Norfolk. Again there had been many conferences. The Bishop 
of Norwich had made a worthy attempt to get a settlement. 
The Government had proved helpless. And once more Mr. 
Macdonald stepped in and called the parties into consultation. 
American workers may find it difficult to realize that the agri- 
cultural laborers in Norfolk were fighting for a wage of 25 
shillings per week! Mr. Macdonald managed to get the 
parties to a settlement, and the workers are now going back 
to the farms. They are now guaranteed a wage of 25 shillings 
for a fifty-hour week, ordinary pay of sixpence an hour for 
the first four hours’ work in excess of fifty, overpay at seven 
and one-half pence an hour for any of the time worked above 
fifty-four hours. In addition, the Saturday half-holiday, which 
was threatened, is secured. 

The wage is, of course, absurd, from the point of view of 
present needs. How a man and wife and two or three chil- 
dren can exist at all on such a wage is a mystery to all who are 
thoroughly comfortable. But the settlement, as Mr. Gosling 
has pointed out, does put a check to the downward movement 
in wages, and it does guarantee the minimum of 25 shillings 
whether the weather be wet or fine, and a recognition of the 
weekly half-holiday. 


Our agriculture is in a very poor way. No doubt the 
farmers did excellently during the war, but they have had 
a bad time lately. How much of this is due to their own 
conservatism, to their unwillingness to adopt more modern 
methods and to organize co-operatively, is a question 
much debated. But the position of the laborer is 
undoubtedly almost intolerable. We are nevertheless 
rejoicing in the end of this strike. And the press of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties have acknowledged the 
great services of the leader of the Opposition. 


Mr. Garvin last Sunday paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Macdonaid. This kind of service to the nation rendered by 
the leader of Labor enhances, of course, the power and pres- 
tige of the party in the country. Labor is weakest among the 
agriculturists, and strongest in the industrial towns. But 
this action of Mr. Macdonald’s in regard to the Norwich strike 
will probably have a good deal of influence in the country 
districts. 


WE ARE THREATENED WITH TROUBLE in the ship- 
building industry. Whether this will provide another oppor- 
tunity for successful intervention, I do not know. ‘Trouble 
seems to be brewing on the railways. Here again Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, the Labor leader of. the men, is urging the use of the 
Railway Wages Board for a settlement by negotiations. He 
is very much always against strikes. This morning brings 
the news that Mr. B. D. Morel, M.P. for Dundee, has received 
the thanks of the Lord Provost of the city, the Ministry of 
Labor, and the unions for the part taken by him in bringing 
about the settlement of the dispute in the jute trade, in which 
35,000 workers were loeked out. 

There are evidently in the Labor party great reconciling 
forces, whose appeal in all disputes is to reason. It does not 
look like Red terror! If Mr. Lloyd George can succeed 
in gathering his forces together to fight Labor, there will 
undoubtedly be a battle royal in British politics. I think I 
know what the result will be, but it is better to wait and 
see. Anyway, I have no fear of anything disastrous happen- 
ing in Britain. The average good sense of the Britisher will 
save the situation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Laymen in the Sunday Service 


To the Editor of THr CuristIan REGISTER :— 

Laymen’s Sunday has proved itself an unqualified success in 
the great majority of the churches where it has been observed. 
It has shown that laymen are interested in religion and that they 
have a definite contribution to make to our religious life. It 
has emphasized the sense of ownership on the part of our con- 
gregations in their churches and pulpits. It has been a 
source of profound comfort to many of our ministers, by dis- 
pelling their false notions of aloofness and loneliness, and by 
showing them that they are surrounded by many unsuspected: 
safeguards of sympathy and companionship that were only 
waiting a chance to express themselves. 

By observing Laymen’s Sunday once a year, do we exhaust 
the possibilities of a more active participation by the laymen 
in our public religious life? May not some of these good things 
that are now done once a year be done every Sunday? Does 
not the success of Laymen’s Sunday as an annual event sug- 
gest bright possibilities of development and expansion? If 
laymen can do so conspicuous a service to our churches once 
a year, it seems a natural inference that there is a place for 
them in our church worship of every Sunday, and that if 
they would take this place, they might make the good in- 
fluence of their co-operation fifty times as effective. 

In the old days when our churches had their elders and 
deacons, these lay officers were very much in evidence every 
Sunday morning; and it would be hard to overestimate the 
prestige which the church as an institution derived, especially 
in the eyes of the young people, from the presence and active 
participation of these men. In allowing these offices to lapse, 
we have also allowed this active participation in public wor- 
ship by the men of the congregation to lapse; and the result 
has been to make our ministers priests in fact if not in name, 
speaking e# cathedra, aloof from the people, worshiping for 
them but not with them. ‘This represents a legitimate reli- 
gious theory, but it is not Congregationalism. 

I venture to suggest a few ways in which laymen may fit- 
tingly take part in the regular Sunday morning service. 


1. Greet the minister in his room just before church, 
escort him to the pulpit, and sit with him on the 
platform. : 

Give out the first hymn; read with the congregation 
the responsive psalm; or, if he is willing, make the 
opening invocation and lead in the Lord’s Prayer. 

3. Read the first Scripture lesson. In case there is but one 

lesson, introduce a second for the minister to read. 

4, Make the announcements; also announce the morning 

offering and distribute and receive the plates. These 
are features of the service which would come from 
a representative layman with far more authority than 
from the minister. 


to 


How simple it would be for the laymen to arrange a rota- 
tion of such service, giving each man one month! And what an 
invigoration of feeling would follow! It would be no longer 
Rey. Mr. Whozez’s church, but owr church. Don’t forget that: 


our church. CHARLES FE. PARK. 
First CHURCH IN Boston. 


Sunset 
- C(LARIBEL.WEPKS AVERY 


The earth is full of golden light, 
The wine that Nature spills 

From golden clouds that rest above 
The hazel-crested hills. 


She soon will don her violet robe 
And doff her shining crown— 

Then drink the warm wine of the sun 
Before the sun goes down. , 


A 
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Do You Ever Read the Indexes? 


Edmund Lester Pearson, in his delightful volume Books in Black or 
Red, reminds us that there is even a certain amount of innocent fun in 
an index. He quotes from Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Pepys’ Diary, where 


we find the king-pin.of all indexes. 
 “Periwig” : 


Here are the entries under the head 


PERIWIG, Pepys wears one, iii, 109, 305; Pepys put off the wearing of one for a while, iii, 
248; one bought:for Pepys, iii, 8303; he buys a case for it, iii, 307; Pepys so altered 
by it that the Duke of York did not know him, iii, 312; Pepys has a second made 
from his own hair, iii, 319, 320; he sends one to the barber to be cleansed of its 
nits, iv, 178; he buys two more, vi, 232; Pepys agrees with the barber to keep his 
in order, viii, 31; his set on fire, viii, 111; King and Duke of York first wear peri- 
wigs, iv, 40; danger of wearing periwigs during the Plague, v, 60; Ladies of Honor 


in, v, 305; periwig shops, iii, 109. 


An Epoch-making Experiment 

MoonLicHt SCHOOLS, FOR THH EMANCIPA- 
TION OF ADULT ILLITHRATES. By Cora Wilson 
Stewart. New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is the record of a pioneer work 
in Americanization conceived, and indeed 
well advanced, before a great pack of 
monstrosities under that designation were 
let loose upon the country. As county 
school superintendent in the mountains 
of Kentucky, this electric little woman 
found a prodigious work awaiting some 
one who had the courage and enthusiasm 
-to attack it. At first the county was the 
field of operations; now it has been ex- 
-tended over the big agricultural areas in 
the Central and Southwestern States. 
“It has converted over. one million illiter- 
ates into citizens who delight in reading 
and writing. ‘The social, political, eco- 
nomic, and happiness values of this work 
are imponderable. The very name she 

gave her schools is one index of the per- 

fect social method instinctively adopted 
from the first. A precise knowledge of 
a great social need; next, a fresh study 
of resources to find something that fitted 
that need with precision; finally, convert- 
ing every sort of human readiness into a 
sufficient carrier of her gospel of reading 
and writing,—this was the procedure. 
The latter part of the book, describing 
the “plugging away” at this enterprise in 
various States, could not be expected to 
carry to the reader the thrills of the early 
chapters, and even they cannot quite come 
up to the effect of Mrs. Stewart’s personal 
relation of her work, to which delighted 
thousands have listened in the past. It 
is an honorable and precious record of 
an epoch-making experiment in American 
education, Ww. F.G, 


“Did I Marry a BusinessP 


Man’s' Country. By Peter OC. Macfarlane. 
New York: Oosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

The author has been a minister, a news- 
paper interviewer, an actor, and a lec- 
turer. Perhaps it is because of this di- 
versified training that he writes so good 
a novel. Those who have read A More 
Honorable Man, by Arthur Somers Roche, 
will find a curious likeness to the central 
theme of this book. Both novels tell of 
men who made millions in the automo- 
bile industry, starting in the middle nine- 
ties, when automobiles were still new and 


somewhat uncertain inventions. Both 
noyels tell how business came to occupy 
the first place in the men’s affections, to 
the lamentable exclusion of two charming 
wives. But here the likeness ceases. Mr. 
Roche’s story is marred by discursive- 
ness and wordy philosophizings ; Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s is told with simplicity and di- 
rectness and charm. We are told how the 
wife, jealous of the husband’s business, 
invades man’s country, and wins the hus- 
band back again to another country where 
woman reigns. 
Our Lagging Nature 

Socran CHANGE. By Prof. William Fielding 
Ogburn, New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 

This book seems to be an elaborate ex- 
pansion of an essay that may well have 
been written for a group of academicians 
interested in sociology. The vernacular 
in which it is written is ponderous to the 
point of being intolerable to a layman. 
Once its main thesis is clear to him, he 
is likely to say, “To be sure, I never 
questioned the truth of that, to wit, that 
the social changes are crowded upon us 
faster than we can adjust ourselves to 
them.” In giving our lagging natures freer 
expression and release from inordinate 
and twisting repressions, new develop- 
ments in recreation should give us great 
assistance. Six pages in the enlivening 
style of William James, to whom this was 
a most congenial theme, would have ecar- 
ried the message of this book much farther. 

Ww. F. G. 


The Adroit Oppenheim 


THp Snvyen ConunpDRUMS. By H. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 
$2.00. 

The story is a series of seven episodes, 
woven into a fascinating narrative by the 
adroit Oppenheim, whose stories never 
cease to please all lovers of intricate and 
mysterious plots. Two English gentle- 
men, Leonard Cotton and Maurice Lister, 
brought to the verge of ruin by the war, 
unite with Rose Mindel, a pianist, simi- 
larly out of pocket, with whom both ad- 
venturers are in love, and undertake a 
tour of the Hnglish provinces, without 
success. Finally, in desperation they 
form a compact with a Mephistopheles 
in the shape of a suave rascal, Richard 
Thompson, to whom they virtually sell 
themselves for a period of twelve months, 
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agreeing to obey his commands. The 
story then leads on from one astounding 
adventure to another. All the while the 
adventurers become more and more deeply 
involved, until the reader wonders how 
the intricate plot will unravel. This 
is Mr. Oppenheim’s eighty-fourth pub- 
lished novel. It is the author’s ambition’ 
to reach the one-hundredth mark, which 
he may well do, since he is but fifty-eight. | 
E. H.C, 


Fighting without Arms 

NON-VIOLENT Comrcion. By Clarence Marsh 
Case. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.00. 

This is a timely publication, made im- 
portant by two facts. The first is the 
widespread conviction that war is be- 
coming a monster that civilization dare no 
longer unleash. The second is the astound- 
ing awakening of sleeping peoples all over 
the world, subject nations who now for 
the first time are stirred by aspirations 
for liberty, but who have no means of se- 
curing independence by foree of arms. 
Both of these facts are leading us to ques- 
tion whether or not there may be some 
other method of social pressure than the 
war method, some other means of enforc- 
ing the will of a people against an ag- 
gressor. 

Professor Case has written what is 
probably the first history in any language 
of non-violent coercion. He discusses the 
theory and the practice of this use of 
force, as illustrated by non-participation, 
the demonstration, the boycott, passive re- 
sistance, and other.methods of coercion 
without the use of military power. The 
book is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of international relations. It. 
inevitably raises the question whether or 
not this method of coercion, employed by 
a nation disciplined to self-control, united 
action, and fortitude, may not eventually 
supplant the impossible war method, while 
conserving all that is good in patriotism, 
and avoiding all that is dangerous in dis- 
armament. Here is a theory that chal- 
lenges our thought. CG: Bo ws 


The Detective’s Art 

THE Stpp ON THE Starr. By Anna Katha- 
rine Green. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00. 

Who that ever read The Leavenworth 
Case, The Filigree Ball, or The Mystery 
of Dark Hollow would not seize on the 
next story of Anna Katharine Green with 
avidity? In her latest book is present all 
the careful analysis of character, the deft 
working of episode into plot, the crafts- 


\ THE GOOD IN BOOKS 


We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book pro- 
found, , 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth— 


’Tis then we get the right good from a 
book. 


—Mrs. Browning. 


ry 
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- manship, the fascination, and the lure 
of the mysterious. Edgar Quenton Bar- 
tholemew, master of the imposing Bar- 

_ tholemew mansion, and millionaire, was 
dead—had died under suspicious condi- 
tions. Whose hand had administered the 

tal drug? Who was to inherit the prop- 
on and marry the beautiful daughter? 
There were two rival nephews, each in 
the good graces of his uncle. There were 
two wills, one of which had been de- 
stroyed by the hand of the master; the 
other could not be found. Mysteries 
thicken ; friendships turn to hatreds; rela- 
tives turn enemies; and over all broods 
the mysterious presence, at intervals im- 
pressed on the wrought-up inhabitants of 
the house, by the step on the stair. The 
author gets the reader into an amazing 
tangle of clues, affirmations, and denials, 
until he marvels at the intricacy of the 
process; and then, with the art and skill 

_ for which she has become famous, quietly 

unfolds the mystery. Whoever begins one 
of Anna Katharine Green's books, if he 
is a lover of the detective’s art, will not 
wish to put it down until the mystery is 
revealed. E. Bed. 


Christianity and Industry Series 


No. 1—InpustTriat Facts. By Kirby Page. 

No. 2—CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Kirby 
Page. 

No. 3—FrELLOowsHIP. By Basil Mathews and 
Harry Bisseker. 


No. 4—TxHm Sworp or THE Cross. By Kirby 


Page. 

No. 5—Tue Unitep States STHEL CORPORA- 
TION. By Kirby Page. 

No. 6—AmericA: ITs PROBLEMS AND PERILS. 
By Sherwood Eddy. 


No. 7—INCENTIVES IN MopreRN LiFn. By 
Kirby Page. 
No. 8—INDUSTRIAL Unrest. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. 
All published by George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


This is an exceedingly interesting series 
of pamphlets. It furnishes the reader an 
unusual compendium of information and 
suggestion on modern industrial problems. 
The point of view is that of liberal eyan- 
gelical religion. Jet As, Ei 


Teaching in the Black Belt 


PiInEY WoODS AND ITS Story. By Lawrence 
CO. Jones. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Among the real benefactors of his race, 
the name of Laurence C. Jones must be 
written large. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of -Iowa, this fine-spirited young 
colored man determined to dedicate his 
life to the uplift of the colored people in 

» the blackest belt of the South, rather than 
seek the personal advantages that were 
easily within his reach. Piney Woods and 
its Story is the tale of how he began his 
school with himself on one end of a.log 
and a scholar on the other. He had the 
suspicion and ignorance of the colored 


Of a truth, he who would deprive 
me of books, my old friends, would 
take away all the delight of my life; 


nay, | will even say, all desire of 
living. —Corasius. i 
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people to overcome. Not only has he done ~ 


that, but he has gained the confidence of 
the white people of Braxton, Miss., and 
of the whole surrounding country. Won- 
derful results have been secured. The 
colored population for miles around have 
been enormously benefited, physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually. The 
reviewer knew young Jones in Iowa, and 
the Unitarian church of which the re 
viewer was the minister helped him when 
he was getting his start. Success has 
come to him because he deserves success. 
The human race is honored in such a 
man, filled with so noble a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. He and his work and his book 
are warmly commended to the confidence 
and sympathetic aid of all good people. 
M. B. T. 


ROBERT CUTLER 


A Clear Case of Heredity 


THe SpeckLeD Brirp. By Robert Cutler. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

It was a clear case of heredity that 
made Abigail Vane a speckled bird. On 
her father’s side she was descended from 
a family who had lived and been honored 
in Massachusetts for three hundred years. 
Her mother’s father was Michael Hare, 
late of the streets of Queenstown, now a 
multimillionaire in New York. Of her 
mother’s mother, little seemed to be known. 
Her Aunt Clemency offered her the pride 
of family, and did not hesitate to employ 
the rod, even if it were but the rod of her 
tongue. Michael Hare adored her and did 
his very best to spoil her with money and 
indulgence. Meantime, Abigail grew up, 
went to boarding-school, “came out,” had 
a love affair, and went to war. The inci- 
dents are modern and diverting. Were 
the style of writing less diverting, the 
story would be more readable. As it is, 
interruptions on the part of the author, 
who breaks through to moralize with the 
reader, make for uneven progress. Mr. 
Cutler is evidently trying to give to an 
up-to-date narrative a Victorian treatment. 

H. M.P. 


Tabloid Reviews 
ENGLISH LITHRATURD DURING THN Last 
Hauy-Century. By J. W. Ounliffe. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The second edition of a very valuable 
book, in which the author attempts to 
chart the main currents in contemporary 
literature. There are studies of eleven 
men from Meredith and Butler and Hardy 
to Conrad and Wells and Galsworthy and 
Bennett. There are interesting chapters on 
the New Poets and the New Novelists. 


Tun Book or Goop MANNERS. 
Diescher, 
tions. 


A book on etiquette has been for 
months among the ten best-sellers. Per- 
haps we are on our way to become a 
courteous people. Here is a_ useful 
book on this subject, whose purpose is 
to democratize good manners. Good man- 
ners in daily life, in courtship and mar- 
riage, at christenings and funerals, and 
on formal occasions, are described. As 
good manners are the first requisite in the 
art of living together, this book is to be 
commended to all. 


By Victor H. 
New York: Social Culture Pubtica- 


As I Was Sayine. By Burges Johnson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


On the pages of this book you will find 
much keen comment upon contemporary 
fads and foibles, and abundance of honest 
fun, not a few stories, many of them new 
ones, the whole flavored with wit that 
in its gentleness loses nothing of the 
accuracy of its aim. 


SKyYLInegs. By Halford H. Luccock. 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


A volume of essays possessing great 
charm, revealing an extraordinary min- 
gling of the genuine homiletic gift with 
the lightness of touch which characterizes 
a few essayists of a special kind—the 
kind of Dr. Crothers. Mr. Luccock writes 
with trenchancy, with mature judgment, 
with a rounded sympathy. He is full of 
“wise saws and modern instances” with- 
out being at all bookish. Almost every 
essay has a special message for parsons. 


New 


Tun VISION OF DESIRE. 
ler. 
$2.00. 

Margaret Pedler’s reputation is well 
known, and her latest book will undoubt- 
edly add many leaves to her laurels. The 
Vision of Desire tells how three men 
sought for the hand and heart of lovely 
Ann Lovell. The scenes are laid in Swit- 
zerland and rural England. 


By Margaret Ped- 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Tue Pot or GoLtp. By George Clarke Peck. 
Boston: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


Mr. Peck offers a sheaf of fine wheat 
with enough chaff to require on the part 
of the reader considerable exercise on the 
thrashing-floor. The book isa series of un- 
related essays taken from the experiences 
and observations of a broad and sympa- 
thetic writer. The author never attempts 
to be profound, but touches the heart- 
strings with a sure stroke, although in 
lighter mood becoming sometimes trivial. 
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When Frank Kept Faith 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Part 2 


For a second after Tad’s unbelievable 
announcement, nobody stirred, or scarcely 
‘breathed. Then the Chief, looking like a 
sleep-walker, went: on.. “I’lI—I’ll tell you 
all about it. Might as well now. You 
know we read about false bottoms in 
trunks and in that old bureau where that 
Imnglish boy found the lost will in the 
story,’ he reminded, wetting his lips, that 
felt stiff and queer. “Frank and I knew 
nobody would ever think of looking under 
a horse’s manger, so we made a false bot- 
tom and a little drawer that you had to 
open with-.a knife’— 

“So your horse has gone and et up our 
Treasury”— gasped Skeeter, motionless 
for once. 

“Oh, Solon isn’t a billy goat!’ 
squeleched him irritably. 

“The box is gone, too. That proves it 
was a two-legged thief,’ Tad told them 
miserably. ‘I—Ill borrow the money 
from Dad, fellows, and spend the rest of 
my life paying it back,” he vowed in a 
burst of boyish honor. 

“You needn’t. We'll find our money if 
it’s our last act!” Tallow’s exalted look 
and speech spurred the others to action, 
and immediately there was so much hub- 
bub everywhere that Solon wisely moved 
out, forced to seek privacy in the barn- 
yard. But after a half-hour of up- 
heaval the searchers had to admit defeat. 

“No use looking where it isn’t,’ was 
Skeeter’s sage verdict. 

“Hyery fellow turn detective and find a 
clew. Our motto—The Hyer Watchful 
Eye—see? Everybody’s guilty till proved 
innocent,” suggested Slivers, with great 
effect. 

“Stuff!” muttered Jiggs to a strangely 
untidy Edwin. “Only one human bean 
besides Tad knew about that secret 
place” — i 

Edwin nodded sadly. The absent Custo- 
dian of the Wampum had a great deal to 
disprove in the private opinions of most 
of the Tribe. After the private detectives 
had scattered, Tad began a feverish 
search of the premises. Mother was away. 
Nid and Nod (Neal and Newton, properly) 
had slicked up and scampered off to an 
after-school party. Tad never paused 
until he had combed the house from attic 
to basement, neglecting not even the most 
unlikely places, such as the flour-bin and 
the linen-chest. 

“So much on my mind lately, maybe I 
walked in my sleep and spent it,” the un- 
happy boy decided, finally curling up in 
his den and whittling desperately. “Got 
to talk it over with Frank’”— He started 
as if stung by a bee. For the first time 
the terrible knife of suspicion stabbed 
him. “No, sir!” he told the sinister goblin 
thing with all his heart. “He wouldn’t do 
it, not even to save his life! Ill go right 
over there after supper.” 

Though this resolve relieved him some- 
what, it was a very unnatural Tad who 
performed his chores and slipped as 


Jiggs 


silently as Banquo’s ghost to the supper- 
table. 

“You're not sick, Son?’ his mother asked 
anxiously as he dallied with the good sup- 
per and declined a second helping of short- 
cake. Tad shook his head gloomily. He 
would tell mother when nobody was around, 

“We had three saucers of ice-cream 
apiece, and I traded my car’mel cake for 
Nod’s candy,” Nid, the chatty twin, had 
reported. As a result of the late party 
the twins were finicky over supper and 
were finally excused by relieved parents. 

“Here is an empty cigar-box for Nid,” 
Mr. Morris said as he retired to his easy- 
chair and the evening paper. “I brought 
Nod’s yesterday.” 

Tad turned pale at the mere mention. 
“Tll take it to him,” he offered, feeling 
the need of fresh air suddenly, The twins 
were experiencing the ups and downs of 
life just then. Their latest hobby hap- 
pened to be the elevating one of stilts. 
They were occupied in getting up and tum- 


Somebody 


did a golden deed; 
proved a friend in need; 
sang a beautiful song; 
smiled the whole day long; 
thought, ‘’Tis sweet to live” ; 
said, “I’m glad to give’; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight ; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that “somebody” you? 
—Anon. 
Sentence Sermon 
He who loves the best his fellow-man 
{s loving God the holiest way he can. 
—Alice Cary. 


Somebody 
Somebody 
Somebody 
Somebody 
Somebody 
Somebody 


bling down when Tad waved the éoveted 
article at them, with an uncanny effect, 
though Tad was not to know that till later. 

At sight of the cigar-box the eyes of 
the twins met in a startled stare; and as 
Tad hurried off to Frank’s, Nid and Nod 
went cavorting down the path to the 
orchard, much in the manner of the wor- 
ried White Rabbit who, being late, and 
expecting to “catch it” from the Duchess, 
exclaimed, “Oh, my ears and whiskers!” 

After an unsatisfactory visit with his 
best friend, Tad returned slowly, confess- 
ing to himself: “Frank did act queer. 
Course he had a toothache and couldn’t 
be very jolly. But he was an oyster when 
I mentioned money. And he’s afraid he 
ean’t go with us the thirteenth. He 
wasn’t half as worried over the Treasury 
as Iam. As if twenty-five dollars could 
be picked off a plum-tree!” 

Too tired to fret longer, Tad hopped 
into bed and rolled under the covers, 
only to pop out with an “Ouch!” of dis- 
comfort. “If those pesky twins have been 
putting rocks in my bed”— he threatened, 
turning on the light. One glance and his 
disgust gave way to amazed relief. For 
in the exact middle of his bed the guilty 
but penitent pair had restored the missing 
treasure, quite intact inside, though its 
dusty exterior bore witness to the con- 
fession made to their mother at bedtime 
when prayers were in order, 
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“They were playing pirate yesterday 
and simply had to have treasure to bury,” 


Mrs. Morris explained with twitching lips 


as Tad bolted wildly into’ her room, 
“They buried it in the orchard and forgot 
it. Somehow the little imps had dis- 
covered your hiding-place. But their con- 
Sciences were sore,” she added, mother 
fashion, “so don’t go for them too 
severely, Son.” 

“Tm too glad to get it back.’ Tad 
drew a long breath, and the old mislaid 
grin crept back to its normal place. 
“Not going to be silly about all this 
money any longer,’ he confided. “Dad's 
going to lock it in his safe to-morrow.” 

Before breakfast the good news had 
been wirelessed from one to another of 
the Tribe, and the private Pinkertons 
dropped their recent réles, to the vast re- 
lief of countless folks unjustly suspected. 
One more letter from Uncle Tom and the 
great secret was revealed to expectant 
families. 

“Best thing in the world for them,” 
decided every sensible father. ‘Enyy the 
rascals myself. Woods and trails and 
Slivers’s uncle to keep an eye on them. 
Time of their lives.’ 

“To think they’ve actually earned two 
tents and supplies, the dears!’ thrilled 
the fond mothers. ‘With plenty of bed- 
ding, and Slivers’s Aunt Mary to see they 
don’t starve, they’ll surely be all right.” 

Every T. T. was seething with joyous 


i impatience and every household was topsy- 


turvy with getting one boy off for the 
great adventure. Only Tad lacked enthu- 
siasm, and only his mother guessed the 
reason. 

“Too bad Frank can’t start with the 
rest,” she remarked as she laid out Tad’s 
things and hunted out dishcloths—un- 
necessary evils, in Tad’s opinion. “Let’s 
see. You're to stop at the ranch 
Wednesday night. Then Sliverg’s father 
is to drive the truck up Thursday morn- 
ing and take your supplies.” 

“That’s the idea,” nodded Tad. Rather 
reluctantly he added, “I wish Frank was 
keener about the trip.” 

“He’ll be there,’ consoled his mother. 
“You can pin your ‘faith to Frank.” 

“IT do,” Tad assured her heartily, and 
a big burden tumbled off into the limbo of 
Jost things. 

After endless ages of waiting, the big 
day came, and the T, T.’s were off at day- 
break, their only troubles strapped on 
their backs, where at least they could not 
see them. They tramped past Judge Lee’s, 
but no jolly Frank shouted “Good luck!” 
to them or any promise whatever. Tad’s 
pack felt heavier. Or was it his heart? 
Then his faith-wings lifted him up till he 
forgot all except mother’s heartening 
words, “You can pin your faith to Frank.” 

Footsore and dusty, but jubilant at hav- 
ing reached the tall timber and the trail 
country, the boys reached Conifer Ranch, 
where a warm welcome and supper 
awaited them. “Let’s roll out early and 
-get our tents up all shipshape before Mr, 
Hood gets here,” urged Jiggs, that night. 
““So-he can tell the folks.” | 

“Aye, aye, sir!” agreed a drowsy but 
‘triumphant chorus. The sun had been up 
‘long enough to be able to smile broadly at 
‘the boys who had not heard the alar 


‘and roused only at the call of Au 


Mary’s big breakfast bell. But they made 


| 
} 
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xy 


lieved the Tribe had camped there long 
enough to be on speaking terms with the 


munks, . 
It’s Flag Day—and no flag,” Skeeter 


said ruefully as he hung by his heels from 
a young pine. 
_ parade anyway and wake up the woods?” 


“What do you say that we 


“Tad, get your bugle,” ordered Tallow, 


enthusiastically, “and Jiggs, we'll drum 


on tin pans. 
and paper’— 

“It tickles,” objected Edwin, from ex- 
perience. “I will recite the history of the 
flag, if you like.” 

“Listen!” cried Slivers, alta with a wild 
whoop the boys headed toward the road, 
whence came the exciting sound of a horn. 
Up the steep hill climbed the big truck, 
and with a queer feeling as if his heart 
were swelling and filling his whole body, 
Tad saw that Mr. Hood was not alone. 

“Tf it isn’t F-Frank!’ Jiggs said in- 
credulously. 

Yelling a greeting, ine boys surrounded 
the new arrivals, questions fairly darken- 
ing the air. 

“Surprise! Own up, everybody! Didn’t 
I surprise you?’ He climbed down, beam- 
ing like the full moon. “Mr. Hood knew 
all the time that I was coming with him, 
but I knew how you liked a mystery. 
Here, fellows, let’s unload first. Mother 
sent a big birthday cake—Old Glory’s 
birthday you know. And the Judge 
thought nobody would object to a gallon 
of ice-cream with his compliments.” 

Amid approving cheers, bedding, boxes, 
and bags were disposed of in short order, 
and the camp site inspected and praised 
by Mr. Hood, who had to start back home 
at once. After his departure, Frank, with 
a roguish gleam in his eyes, remarked: 
“Camp looks just right, fellows, only one 
thing lacking. Here, Skeeter, open that 
long-rolled package, will you?’ 

Tense silence and rampant curiosity ac- 
companied Skeeter’s quick motions. Then 
a shout went up, as the smallest of the 
Tribe was momentarily stunned at sight 
of a beautiful big flag. 

“Where did it c-come from?” 
looked very odd. 

“You didn’t”— Tallow, his tow hair bolt 
upright, began, as Tad, transfigured with 
joy, gripped Frank’s hands hard. 

“So that’s what you’ve been holding 
out on us!” accused Skeeter, finding his 
tongue at last. “You old oyster!” 

“QO Frank, the joke’s on us. We 
thought you’d d-deserted,” Jiggs fairly 
blurted it out, anxious to clear his con- 
science and get it over with. - “I ’pol- 
*pologize !” 

“It’s been a peck of fun saving up for 
the trip, and the flag’s my gift to the 
Trail-Trotting Tribe!” was Frank’s glad 


The rest of you get combs 


Jiggs 


answer. 


At a signal from their Chief the boys 
quickly formed a mystic letter T, arms 
erossed, thumbs pointing downward, as 
oly they chanted their slogan: 


“Through thin or thick, 
‘Together we'll stick! 


Yoo-hoo! Yoo-hoo! 
Tried and true-blue! 
T, T.—T. T.!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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June’s Best Gift 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, June’s a little maid like me! 
She pelts with roses all creation; 

She pipes her robin notes of glee, 

And bids us frolic, gay and free— 
June always brings us glad vacation, 


Belinda’s Hat 
MARGARET HILL 


Jean Mead’s mother sat on the shady 
sleeping-porch, making new summer 
clothes for Belinda. Belinda, Jean’s most 
cherished doll, was five years old, but 
her two blue eyes still saw as well 
as ever they did, and equally well had 
Belinda’s other features withstood the 
years. Jean’s birthday was the very next 
day, and Belinda’s new wardrobe was a 
birthday present. 

“Jean loves you better than she would 
love any brand new doll, even if I could 


get her one that could walk and talk,”. 


mused Mrs. Mead, after a close inspec- 
tion of faithful Belinda. So dainty left- 
over pieces of Jean’s own dresses were 
looked out, and already one little smocked 
play-dress and one little white frilly dress 
lay finished on the bed. 

“You do look beautiful, Belinda,’ said 
Mrs. Mead, with satisfaction, pinning 
Belinda into the beginnings of a corn- 
colored gingham that matched her corn- 
eolored hair. “You'll soon have four 
spandy-new dresses, but, oh dear, what 
are you going to do for a hat? At least 
one hat you must have, Belinda, and 
though I can make you dresses, my 
fingers are all thumbs when it comes to 
making hats. What are we going to 
do?” Belinda smiled as pleasantly as 
ever, but made no helpful suggestion. 

“What are you boys going to do with 
your hatchets?”’ asked Mrs. -Mead, pres- 
ently, leaning out of the window to see 
her own Billy, with three of his cronies, 


emerge from the cellar door. 


“Oh, is that where you are, Mums?” 
Billy hailed her. “TI hunted all over down- 
stairs for you. We want to cut down 
the old dead oak. May we? ‘There isn’t 
a green leaf on it.” 

*“T know it’s dead, but I thought it was 
the woodpeckers’ house,” said his mother. 

“That’s why we want to cut the tree 
down,” explained the boys. “To get the 
nest. They’re all through with it now.” 

“Tf you’re perfectly sure, then you may 
cut it down. Let me see the nest when 
you get it,” she added by way of motherly 
interest in the boys’ Bird Nest Club which, 
for the moment, was their chief interest. 

Then she settled back in her little 
wicker rocking-chair and began to hem Be- 
linda’s corn-colored gingham while, below 
her, blows fell on the woodpeckers’ oak. 
In no time, down it came with a crash. 

“Ho! It broke in just the right place,” 
Billy’s voice exulted. “Just at the hole, 
so we can get the nest out without any 
more chopping.” 

“Let me get it!” begged Dan. 
hand will reach right in—here it is!” 

The voices buzzed on, but so intent was 
Mrs. Mead on Belinda’s dress that she 
did not notice what the boys were saying 
till Billy called: “You wanted to see it, 
Mums! Here it is! Isn’t it a beauty? 


“My 
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Not one of us ever saw such a fancy one. 
Guess those woodpeckers must have been 
milliners, the way the edge of feather is 
put on. We'll put in on the end of this 
pole and lift it up to you.” 

Up came the pole, and Mrs. Mead, 
hastily putting down Belinda and her 
Sewing, gave a gasp of astonishment as 
she rescued the boys’ treasure. “How 
sweet! Was anything ever so cunningly 
woven—and this darling edge of little 
feathers! Just what they were—umilli- 
ners! If I could make a hat like it—and 
I believe I could with this for a pattern! 
Will you boys be milliner’s assistants and 
fly off to Dan’s henyard and bring me 
all the tiny soft feathers you can find? 
T’'ll be cutting down the crown of one of 
Jean’s old hats. Would it spoil the nest 
for your collection if I pulled out six 
woodpeckery feathers for a little pompon 
at one side?” 

Next morning Jean opened a long and 
heavy bundle which lay at her plate. 
Opening it to find her beloved Belinda 
within, she was no whit disappointed, for 
wasn’t it a transformed Belinda in a 
lovely new corn-colored frock and the 
darlingest hat in the doll world, and with 
many other little new clothes folded 
neatly under her? 

“Oh,” eried Jean; rapturously. 
a darling!” 

“Pretty good hat, isn’t it?’ asked Billy, 
with more vital interest than she had ever 
known him to display in her child’s ward- 
robe. “Guess you couldn’t have made 
it!” he added with pride. 

“Tt’'s like a real lady’s hat, 
ered up with those cunning 
said Jean, with shining eyes. 

“A little old for her, perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Mead, gravely, “but no one can say 
it’s not becoming and original.” 

“Did you make it, Mums, 
these clothes?” 

“The clothes I made, but never could 
I have designed such a cunning hat with- 
out Billy and Jack and Dan and Tom.” 

“Without the boys?” Jean’s voice was 
incredulous. ‘“How’d they know anything 
about hats?” 

“Tt’s a good one,” repeated Billy, “now 
isn’t it? We got the idea when we cut 
down the hollow oak-tree.” 

Understanding dawned in Jean’s eyes. 
“You got the woodpeckers’ nest?” 

Billy nodded, his eyes still on Belinda’s 
hat. 

“T don’t believe there’s another doll in 
the world who has bird and boy mil- 
liners!” laughed Jean. “It must have 
been a darling nest.” 

“It was,” said Billy. 
you in our Nest Club.” 

“QO Billy,’ said Jean, with a rush, 
“whenever I’m not playing with Belinda, 
Tl put her hat on her and set her up in 
your Nest Club cabinet so everybody can 
see what smart milliners you boys and 
birds are! Shall I, Billy?” 

“Tf you want to,” said Billy, with in- 
difference assumed to hide his inward 
pleasure. 

And so it was that Belinda became a 
proud co-member with Billy, Dan, Jack, 
and Tom in the Bird Nest Club. And if 
by any chance you happen to know Jean, 
there’s nothing she would rather do than 
show you Belinda’s hat. 


“What 


all covy- 
feathers,” 


’sides all 


“Tl show it to 
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ance, the most popular idea being placed 
at the head of the list. | 


The New Religion mm Russia 


Remarkable Story of a Credible Witness 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is permitted 
by the Boston Post to republish much of 
the cablegram sent from Paris on May 14 
by Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, Editor of 
Zion's Herald, independent Methodist 
paper, on conditions in Russia, where 
both Dr. Hartman and Bishop Edgar 
Blake were in attendance at the All- 
Russia Conclave of Religion, May 3. 

The sanity, scholarship, conservatism, 
and editorial skill of Dr. Hartman give 
the cablegram great weight. It contains 
the convincing evidence of good reporting 
and true interpretation. Tur REGISTER 
regards it as the nearest approach to 
truth about Russia and its religion that 
has thus far been published. Few re- 
porters understand religion in a techni- 
eal way. Dr. Hartman says that the 
“reorganized Russian church is thoroughly 
democratic and progressive, and repre- 
sents all parties and all sections of Rus- 
sia, including Siberia. The recent Coun- 
cil,” he declares, “is constituted exactly 
in the same manner as the Council of 1917 
under the Kerensky régime and had full 
constitutional powers and _ authority.” 
Dr. Hartman continues: 

“The Council of May 3 abolished the 
patriarchate and unfrocked Tikhon, vest- 
ing all authority hereafter in the Coun- 
cil. It also asserted the sanctity of family 
life by ruling that hereafter priests of 
all classes may marry. It prohibited the 
manufacture of imitation relics and the 
use of bones and relics simply to gain 
revenue by playing on the credulity of 
people. It endorsed the social ideals of 
the Soviet government, but in its actions 
was not under the domination of the gov- 
ernment. It reaffirmed its conviction that 
Christ is the hope of the world.” 

Dr. Hartman found no evidence what- 
ever of persecution of church leaders be- 
cause of their religious convictions or 
actions. ‘Some priests have been found 
guilty by court processes on basis of 
documentary evidence of treason. One 
of these leaders, sentenced by the gov- 
ernment, was proved by letters to be 
secretly negotiating with an enemy coun- 
try against the Russian Government.” 

Propaganda to the contrary, “Religious 
freedom is given to all sects and perfect 
liberty to church leaders, provided they 
do not endeavor to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Congregations have the right to 
hold property in their collective capacity.” 

Of 400 churches in Moscow, of which 
we have been told terrible stories of pro- 
faning by the government, “only ten were 
closed by government order, and some of 
this small number were needed for social 
centers in industrial districts, and one 
was closed by the government because an 
illicit still for the manufacture of vodka 
was found in its tower.” 

Churches on Sundays are crowded with 
worshipers, and “priests are to-day al- 
lowed to preach sermons—a thing prac- 
tically prohibited under the Czar.” 

Bishop Blake and Dr. Hartman person- 
ally promised to secure $50,000 during the 


next three years for the purpose of assist- 
ing the new Russian church in training its 
clergy, because the church is without 
funds and all its schools and theological 
seminaries have been closed for five years. 
Thirty-five hundred new, ministers are 
needed annually. 

“Under the plan for the reconstruction 
of theological training,” Dr. Hartman 
says, “professors are willing to serve for 
$25 a month in order that the church 
may have intelligent leadership for the 
future.” 

In conclusion the cablegram says: 
“Moscow is as safe and comfortable as 
Boston, with business normal. The Soviet 
government is devoting itself to the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy and the improvement of 
the educational system. The goal is the 
complete elimination of illiteracy by 1927. 
Every soldier in the Soviet army can read 
and write, and by the close of this year 
every one of the 5,000,000 members of the 
labor unions will be able to read and 
write. 

“I saw Trotzky review the Soviet army 
on May 1. Everything was orderly, with 
not a single act of violence in Moscow 
during the whole day, while in Paris, on 
the same day, about fiffy persons were 
wounded.” 


Religious Beliefs 
of Some College Students 
Their affirmations, denials, doubts, and 
indecistons 
ELMO A. ROBINSON 


The Laymen’s League of Palo Alto, 
Calif., recently has been making a study 
of the religious beliefs of college students 


in Stanford University. Blanks contain-. 


ing sixty-seven propositions were placed 
in the hands of such students as were 
willing to receive them, with the request 
that they express their opinions as to the 
truth or falsity of each by a yes-or-no 
answer. This method of investigation is 
open to certain familiar objections, and 
only about fifty replies have so far been 
received. The opinions, while not repre- 
sentative of the entire student body, may 
serve to stimulate similar studies else- 
where. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
replies is their variety. Not one of the 
sixty-seven propositions has been an- 
swered alike by the entire group. An- 
other feature is the evident failure of 
orthodoxy to impress its doctrines upon 
these young people. Few of them were 
registered Unitarians, and yet their re- 
plies denote the rejection of those propo- 
sitions commonly thought to be orthodox 
and the acceptance of those usually asso- 
ciated with liberal groups. 

The following twelve propositions are 
those which were most frequently an- 
swered in the affirmative. They were 
checked “yes” by from thirty-five to forty- 
six students. The following arrangement 
shows them in the order of their accept- 


1. Jesus is a historic character. 

2. There is a supreme power. 

3. The teachings of Jesus are applicable 
in modern life. 

4. I am reasonably certain of my own 
beliefs. 

5. The church is a useful institution. 

6. The teachings of Jesus are sound. 

7. Universal human brotherhood is a 
practicable ideal. 

8. Jesus was a strictly human being. 

9. War can be abolished. 

. I enjoy ethical sermons. i 

. The same destiny awaits all men. 

. Race hatred can be abolished. 


The other side of the picture is given 
in this list of the twelve propositions 
which were most frequently rejected,—in 
this case by thirty-eight to forty-six stu- 
dents. They are also arranged in the 
order of their rejection. 


1. All parts of the Bible are equally 
valuable. 

2. The Bible was dictated by God. 

3. Jesus was God. : 

4, The Devil is a conscious being. 

5. There is a Devil. 

6. One must accept Jesus as Saviour in 
order to enjoy future happiness. 

7. Some evil-doers will be punished for- 

ever. 
8. After death, Jesus returned to earth 
in physical form. 

9. Jesus will return to earth at some fu- 
ture time. : 

. There is an evil power in opposition 
to the supreme power. ; 

. The birth of Jesus was a supernatural 
event. 

. The purpose of Jesus was to save men 
from hell. 


Some of the questions were difficult to 
answer. The nine in the following list 
were left wnanswered by one-fifth of those 
replying. The most frequently unan- 
swered heads the list. 


. All men are equal in the sight of God. 

. I believe in the Apostles’ Creed. 

. Some men need to be converted at 

some time during their lives. 

The competitive system in industry. 

can be abolished. 

. Some evil-doers will be destroyed. 

Jesus was sinless. , 

. The purpose of Jesus was te correct 
the economic evils of the Roman 
Empire. 

8. Religious convictions ought to take 
precedence over civil law. 

9. God is the spirit back of all things. 


One other interesting list is that of the 
eleven about which opinion was most 
evenly divided, i.e., concerning which the 
number of “yes” and ‘no” replies were 
nearly equal. 


ADT P wre 


. God is unchangeable. 

. I often attend church. 

. Religious considerations should infiu- 

ence one’s choice of occupation. 

. Human nature is essentially good. 

. I enjoy Biblical sermons. 

. The competitive system in industry 
can be abolished. 

Religion is an important factor in my 
life at the present time. 

. Christianity is superior to all other 

religions. 

. God is the Father of all men. 

. Personal immortality is for al} 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
Te 
8 
9 
10 
11, Jesus was sinless. 
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‘American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 8, 1923, at 
2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Carpenter, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Fisher, Howard, Park, Robert- 
son, Rohrer; Simons, Thayer, Tufts, Wil- 
liams, Wright, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented an informal 
statement of the financial record of the 


fiscal year which closed on May 1, and 


the following statement for the month of 
April: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand April 1, 1923........ $4,646.75 
From donations .............-+.. 88,855.49 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. : 
Tilton of Chicago, Ill, ad- 
PAV ERG TAE ieiats laueds 2 ahee.eisuevs. 4018 1,715.00 
Bequest of Miss Hllen M. Saw- 
yer, Cambridge, Mass., to 
ereate the Sawyer-Whitney 
MARTE iat yo svi) sien *:eias 2a) 11,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Nancy H. Fos- 
dick of Brookline, Mass., ad- 
PERO WA ferceiie oa) apetois eases aiore. 2 750.00 
Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., 
UTCG). an ols Ben OE Oe OOG 257.98 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Cwureh Mund ...2...0...% 28.40 
Reserve Fund, rent of New 
London Real Estate ...... 10.00 
Derby, Conn., Fund ........ 347.37 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
South Congregational So- 
eiety, Boston .......... 1,000.00 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account .. 5,850.00 
eae Hae 2 ato ae 
ampaign, Incorporated, on 
PURTEINE Gaetan ieiictcoiag 5,850.00 
Religious Education Fund, - 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account ...... 2,250.00 
Church Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account ...... 7,550.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety, for pensions ....... 8,450.00 
Income The Hllen Marian Pliz- 
abeth Woodhull Endowment 
Fund, accumulated income 6,649.31 
Investments received for rein- 
SER PICNICS! (ais¢ sya.0 s[o.s-cveleia sie 65,606.40 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 2,305.00 
Income of invested funds ... 23,089.86 
MESHOUOSE” eissevshisace ele rede aurke'eie) enshe 26.79 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 52.24 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work.. 44.48 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Ministerial Aid 
PIAL pnraceiesehaca fate) s! staovenorel tieirs 40.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
RRA VEE sass euie eave aren res 14.77 
$186,389.84 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
ete. rd Sige chs Mian teomitee ice a $7,674.73 
Salaries and other missionary 
BEPEUSENS  cilielal civ elalsiaielefejeie 3,426.85 
Payments on account sundry 
Gragt. TWAS So s.o cw kes ss 26,262.00 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Funds, loan ........ 4,000.00 
Chureh Hxtension Account .. 4,379.55 
Religious Education Fund 2,593.93 
Income Sustentation Fund .. 2,020.41 
Publication Department, ..... 3,079.66 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,343.87 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account .. 432.00 
Prison Reform Special Fund.. 202.07 
Charleston, §8.C., real estate 
PKG INL ols aturs\in| 0) a foye:'a aie eu8'c4),01,0 831.38 
Income The Bllen Marian Bliz- 
abeth Woodhull Hndowment 
Bund, LOT TAXES) 6 nr. oe ees 50.00 


Investments and reinvestments 117,665.00 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


Accrued interest on bonds pur- 


Chased. |... lerretdententenn tae 1,509.19 

Reserve Fund, Scholarship Aid, 
Meadville Theological School 940.00 
Cash on hand May 1, 1923 .. 10,379.20 
$186,389.84 


In accordance with the by-laws, the 
board gave primary attention to the gen- 
eral estimates and appropriations for the 
year beginning May 1. The treasurer sub- 
mitted an estimate of the amount of 
money which it would be. justifiable to 
appropriate for the new budget, and 
named the sum of $170,000. 

The president submitted a budget re- 
sulting from the consultation of the execu- 
tive officers in regard to the needs of the 
several departments, and after discussion 
and amendment it was, in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws, divided and 
adopted as follows: 


BUDGET FOR 1923-1924 


Maintenance, including the expense of 
the Unitarian Buildings, heating, 
lighting, repairs, insurance, furnish- 
ings, telephone, elevator, library, 
hospitality, salaries of clerks, ste- 
nographers, and janitors, expense of 


printing, stationery, postage, ete... $29,000 
Publication, including books, tracts, 

Social Service Bulletins,- the Way- 

side Pulpit, the Beacon Press, TH 

CHRISTIAN ReGistTHR, Year Books, 

and Annual Reports, salaries of 

manager, clerks and stenographers, 

shippers and messenger.......... 28,000 
Foreign Relations, including support of 

the work in Czechoslovakia, Italy, 

France, Belgium, and elsewhere.... 6,550 
Home Missions, in accordance with the Fe 

following table. .... 2). weenie « 106,450 

$170,000 

DIVISION OF THE HOME MISSIONS BUDGET 
Salaries of the general officers...... $19,000 
Expenses of travel of general officers, 

directors, field secretaries, ete..... 6,000 
Department of Religious Education. . 8,000 

($12,000 is also available from the 

Gampaign Fund) 
Department of Comity and Fellowship 4,000 
Department of Publicity............ 4,500 
Department of Church Extension.... 33,400 

(Some $40,000 is also available from 

the Campaign Fund) 
Work in college towns............. 8,800 
Work among the Icelanders........ 5,500 
Work among the Finns............ 4,500 
Work among the Poles and Hunga- 

TAGS) evacei eis. = iene) 07 = oegekeneMesReeenanetepenele 3,000 . 
Appropriations in aid of the salaries 

of ministers of dependent churches 9,750 

$106,450 


The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension presented the report of 
the committee on church extension and ex- 
plained its provisions. After discussion 
and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee appropriations were 
made in aid of the work at Duluth, Minn. ; 
Evanston, Ill. ; Hollywood, Calif. ; Jamaica, 
L.I.; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Lawrence, Mass.; Moline, Ill.; Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; Pasadena, Calif.; Redlands, 
Calif.; Passaic, N.J.; Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Trenton, N.J.; Tulsa, Okla.; Vancouver, 
B.C.; Waterville, Me.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Seattle, Wash.; and for 
the expenses of the Campaign With and 
By Young People. 

Upon the report of the committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate from the Church 
Equipment Fund a sum not to exceed $11,000 


for the purchase, at the discretion of the ad- 
ministrative committee, of a certain parcel of 
land for the Third Unitarian Church in Chi- 
cago, Ill., the title to be placed in the name 
of the Association. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$600 for the rehabilitation of the cottage be- 
longing to the First Unitarian Society in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., provided the Society raises 
an equal sum for this purpose. 

Voted, To appropriate from the capital of 
the Swazey Fund a sum not to exceed $5,000 
toward the cost of erecting a church building 
in Memphis, Tenn., if and when the plans and 
specifications meet with the approval of the 
administrative committee. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $6,700 be 
added to the loan of the Association to the 
Unitarian church in Reading, Mass., this loan 
to be repaid according to the terms of the 
agreement prepared by the Treasurer, 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund 
$940 for beneficiary aid for students at the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourns, it 
shall be to meet on Thursday, May 24, 1923, - 
at 2 P.M. 


Upon the suggestion of Mr. Fisher it was 


Voted, That the president be requested to 
convey to Mr. George Hutchinson the deep 
Sympathy of the board in his present illness 
and the sincere hope for his complete recovery, 


The president expressed the regret of 
the members of the board that the Associa- 
tion is no longer to have the benefit of 
the presence and counsel of the members 
whose terms expire at this meeting, and 
particularly the regret of all that the 
treasurer, who has so efficiently and faith- 
fully served for a term of twelve years, 
must relinquish his office because of the 
pressure of other duties. 

Louris C. CornIsH, 
Secretary. 


Engagement Announced 


The engagement of Miss Elizabeth H. 
Stayner of Berkeley, Calif., to Rev. 
Gordon Kent, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of Alameda, Calif., is announced. 


New Church for Lynchburg, Va. 


Plans for a simple but adequate church 
building in Lynchburg, Va., are being con- 
sidered. The Alliance and lLaymen’s 
League will hold a joint meeting in June 
for the purpose of making a final decision 
in regard to the form of church to be 
erected. 


Minister Hebrew Instructor 


Rey. Edward Day, San Antonio, Tex., 
has been instructing a young editor who 
is loéking forward to the liberal ministry. 
Mr. Day has been teaching him Hebrew 
and New Testament Greek, 
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Wellesley Hills Increases 
Minister’s Salary 


The Unitarian Society of Wellesley 
Hills held the most successful annual 
dinner and business meeting of its career 
Tuesday evening, April 24. The parish 
hall was filled with members and friends. 
It was voted to increase various appro- 
priations, among them being an increased 
salary for the minister and Mrs. Dove, 
parish assistant, who has done much to 
make chureh and church school success- 
ful. It was voted to redecorate and re- 
light the church auditorium, the standing 
committee being authorized to raise the 
necessary funds by subscription. All the 
church organizations are ;active. The 
Alliance has had some notable speakers. 
Miss Florence Converse read her Christ- 
mas play at one of the meetings; another 
was addressed by Prof. Mabel Hodder of 
Wellesley College. The last meeting of 
the Laymen’s League was addressed by 
Dr. Albert GC. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, who spoke on ‘Or- 
ganization of the Church.” The Young 
People’s Religious Union entertained one 
hundred and fifty delegates of the South 
Middlesex Federation of Young People’s 


Societies, and starts the new year under 


excellent auspices, with Miss Margaret 
Goddard as president. The church school, 
due to Mrs. Paul Dove’s splendid work, 
is growing rapidly, and a new class of 
young people will be started next year 
under able leadership. 


Dr. Brown Again Honored 


At a meeting of the Society for Promot- 
ing Theological Education, held at 25 
Beacon Street, recently, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown was re-elected president. Other 
officers were named as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Abbot Peterson; secretary, Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis; treasurer, George R. 
Blinn. Directors: these officers and Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Courtenay 
Guild, Henry M. Williams, Rev. Addison 
Moore, and Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes. This 
useful organization was first organized 
July 1, 1816, and incorporated 1831, “for 
the purpose of assisting young men of com- 
petent talents, pure morals, and piety in 
preparing themselves for the Christian 
ministry.” 


Associate Minister 
for Bulfinch Place 


Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
welcomes Rey. Harold L. Pickett to be 
associate minister with Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot. Mr. Pickett entered on his 
duties May 1. Mr. and Mrs. Pickett were 
recently installed joint ministers of the 
church at Peabody, Mass., but Mr. Pickett 
will be able to give one-half his time to 
work with Bulfinch Place Church. 


A Club with Traditions 


Unity Club, connected with the church 
in Toronto, Canada, is one of the oldest 
of its kind in the city. It was organized 
in 1879 and has been continuously active. 
The object is to promote intellectual and 
social development. The program is 
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varied, including debates, lectures, studies 
in literature, parties, and picnics. Mem- 
bership is open to any one desiring to 
assist in the objects of the organization. 
Among recent activities have been a lec- 
ture by Prof. Guy De Lestard, “What We 
Owe to Coué”’; a lecture by Rabbi B. 
Brickner, “The Jew and the Gentile’; a 
round-table meeting ; and the presentation, 
by Lieut. H. M. Blake, of the Ontario 
Government Film, ‘“Northward, Ho!” 
Rabbi Brickner’s lecture was attended by 
about three hundred persons. The Club 
meets weekly, and the president is Victor 
M. Knight. 


New Conference 
for Vermont and Canada 


Northern Vermont and Hastern Canada 
are to have a conference of their own. 
Following a recent address of Dr. Minot 
Simons in the church at Burlington, Vt., 
to a group of representatives of the 
churches in Windsor, Montpelier, Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Ottawa and Montreal, Can- 
ada, the proposition was cordially re- 
ceived that such a conference be formed. 
The organization was forthwith perfected. 
Leslie Whyte, Ottawa, was chosen presi- 
dent; Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Burling- 
ton, secretary and treasurer; and Rev. 
William §. Nichols, Montpelier, Daskers 
Cameron, Montreal, and Lawrence Bul- 
lard, Windsor, with the president and sec- 
retary ex officio will form an executive 
committee. The first meeting of the con- 
ference will be held in Montreal, Friday, 
October 26. Three enthusiastic laymen 
who drove 225 miles by automobile from 
Ottawa were active promoters of the con- 
ference. The organization is called the 
Green Mountain Conference of Unitarian 
Churches of Northern Vermont and East- 
ern Canada. 


Profitable “Dutch Market” 


The Sewing Club of the church at Houl- 
ton, Me., at its recent fair, which took the 
form of a Dutch market, realized the sum 
of $450. The church was decorated for 
the occasion in Dutch designs and colors, 
and those in charge of the booths were 
dressed in quaint costumes of Dutch pat- 
tern. In the evening Rey. Klaas Ooster- 
haus, Universalist minister in Oakfield, 
Me., gave an illustrated lecture on life in 
Holland, which was preceded by folk- 
songs in the Frisian dialect. 


Laymen to Build Parish Houses 


Two chapters of the Laymen’s League 
are agitating moves for new parish houses. 
The chapter at Clinton, Mass., is devising 
plans for erecting a building to cost from 
$10,000 to $18,000. The church already 
owns an excellent site, the lot just east 
of the church building on Church Street. 
At Topeka, Kan., the chapter started a 
movement Thursday, May 3, to raise 
$18,000 for a building where the various 
parish activities may be adequately 
housed. Rey. ©. M. Gray, minister of the 
church, declares that there is great need 


for such a building, to develop community. 


service and to forward the growth of the 
church. 
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Charles Warren Awarded 
Pulitzer Prize 


The award of the Pulitzer prizes of 
1928, recently announced by the advisory 
board of the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism, is of special interest to Unitarians, 
for the award of the $2,000 prize for the 
best book on the history of the United 
States went to Charles Warren, a loyal 
member of the First Church, Dedham, 
Mass., for his book “The Supreme Court 
in United States History.” From 1914 to 
1918 Mr. Warren was Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States. He is the 
author of a “History of the Harvard Law 
School” and a “History of the American 
Bar.” He has been an occasional reviewer 
for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Mr. Potter’s Book Sermons 


The following appears in Year-Round 
Bookselling News, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Booksellers, about 
the sermons preached by Rey. Charles 
F¥. Potter of New York: “Many ministers 
have established regular book sermons on 
Sunday mornings or Sunday evenings. 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, pastor of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, preaches a book sermon on the 
second Sunday morning each month, talk- 
ing wholly from contemporary books, both 
non-fiction and fiction. Two recent ser- 
mons were on ‘The New America’ and on 
‘Censorship. Mr. Potter says: “These 
book sermons have been very profitable in 
every way. Unitarians have always been 
notably interested in literature and I find 
that my entire congregation welcomes this 
monthly consideration of some important 
current book, These sermons are not 
book reviews, but discussions of the 
philosophy underlying some book of eur- 
rent interest. These talks always create 
a great deal of discussion. I am also 
considering having a book counter in the 
lobby. In reality, my monthly book ser- 
mons have a double purpose: I am seek- 
ing to interest -my book-loving parish- 
ioners in church attendance, and seeking 
to reach religious transients and interest 
them in books.’ ” 


Congregation Chooses 
Sermon Subjects 


Rey. Celian Ufford, Colorado Springs, 
Col., who recently began his ministry 
there, submitted to his congregation a 
list of subjects on which the members 
might prefer to hear sermons. The re- 
sponse which he received indicated an 
active interest on the part of the congre- 
gation in sermons. As a result, Mr. 
Ufford preached on the following subjects 
during April and May: April 8, “A Reli- 
gion of Friendship, Freedom, Progress and 
Joy”; April 15, “The Bible and Authority 
in Religion’; April 22, “The Hssentials 
of Unitarianism”’; April 29, “The Interac- 
tion of Religion and Business”; May 6, 
“Suppose Jesus were here To-day”; May 
13, “A Good Word for a Few Unpopular 
Causes”; May 20, “How we can Amount 
to Something”; May 27, “The Interaction 
of Religion and Science.” These sub- 
jects were determined by a committee ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the church. 
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The Washington Church 


Progress in the construction—An opportunity 
for individuals and congregations 


The people of the Unitarian churches 
have watched with satisfaction the plans 
for the building of the beautiful new <All 
Souls Church in Washington. The people 
of the congregation have given with great 
generosity. The American Unitarian 
Association has contributed from its en- 
dowment the largest sum of money ever 


- deyoted to a single enterprise in denomi- 


national history. The campaign commit- 
tee has pledged a substantial grant. The 
walls of the new building at Sixteenth 
and Harvard Streets are completed, and 
the roof of the south wing of the parish 
house is finished. It is hoped that at 
least one service of worship can be held 
in the south wing before the congregation 
separates for the summer. During the 
summer the main building will be roofed, 
the spire erected, and the interior work 
pushed forward. i 

The people of the churches will be in- 
terested in the following letter which has 
been sent to the ministers by the Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which has from the beginning of this 
enterprise co-operated closely with the 
local building committee and the trustees 
of All Souls Church. Perhaps some indi- 
yiduals will wish, in their own names or 
in the name of a church, or aS a memo- 
rial, to respond to this suggestion. 


“We feel sure that you and the members 
of your church are keenly interested in the 
project to build a noble church at Wash- 
ington to house the All Souls congregation 
and fitly to represent our Unitarian cause 
at the National Capital, and that you 
are taking pleasure in the progress and 
the beauty of the new building which is 
going up on the splendid site at Sixteenth 
Street and Harvard Street. 

“For several years we have represented 
our Fellowship-at-Large in the arrange- 


- ments for the financing of the project and 


have worked in cordial co-operation with 
the building committee of All Souls 
Church. We now want to present to 


you a plan of action which we hope will. 


meet with your favorable consideration. 

“We feel that many of the churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship will want to 
have a real share in the Washington proj- 
ect and some sense of proprietorship in 
the church at the National Capital. We 
therefore venture to suggest to you that 
your society undertake to provide in the 
new All Souls Church a pew to be marked 
with a plate bearing the name of your 
church and available for the members of 
your congregation. We do not mean that 
your church will thus establish a legal 
ownership, but that the people of your 
congregation will feel that they have some 
personal relationship to the Unitarian 
Church in Washington, and that when 
going there on Sunday morning they will 
have a right to ask to be shown to the 
pew bearing the name of their own 
church. 

“We have obtained the consent of the 
pbuilding committee in Washington to this 
plan of action. A contribution of $100 
will cover the cost of a pew with the 


_ appropriate inscription. May we not hope 


- Alexander the Great. 
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that your society will arrange to make 
this contribution, either by a grant from 
the church treasury or through the gifts 
of individuals, and thus establish a real 


-and vital connection between your church 


and All Souls Church? 

“We hope that you can take this up 
with the officers of your church or with 
individual givers before the summer sepa- 
ration takes place. The new church build- 
ing will soon be ready for the pews and 
furnishings. Your response to our sug- 
gestion can be addressed to Mr. Charles 
O. Richardson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and checks can be sent to him as treas- 
urer, at the same address. 

“Trusting that we may have your co- 
operation and good-will, 

“Faithfully yours, 
“SAMUEL A. HLrot, 
“Henry M. WILLIAMS, 
“CHARLES O. RICHARDSON.” 


He Defines Virgin Birth 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, who recently 
became pastor of the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, after having been an or- 
dained pastor in the Baptist Church for 
twenty-one years, and who was dismissed 
from the William Jewell College faculty 
for his liberal views, in a recent address 
before a congregation of several hundred 
persons in the church at Kansas City, 
Kan., spoke kindly of the college that had 
dismissed him, but reiterated his views. 
Speaking of the traditional doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth, he said: “As to the pre- 
existence and Deity of Christ, I regard 
this and all the traditional doctrines of 
Christianity with reverent interest. It is 
interesting to the student of church his- 
tory to trace the rise of these ideas, but 
to require men to believe them now is pre- 
posterous. It would be difficult to find 
credence for the claim that Jesus had ex- 
isted somewhere as the junior member of 
a trio of Gods before his human birth, if 
we had not been familiar with that claim 
since childhood. As to his virgin birth, it 


is interesting to see how, with a slender 


foundation of a hint or two in the Old 
Testament, fancifully interpreted, the 
early Christian apologists equipped Jesus 
with a miraculous birth, thus giving him 
a distinction equal to that of Buddha or 
It is no disgrace to 
our faith that such a claim developed, but 
it is a disgrace to it to ask our college 
students to-day to subscribe to this early 
Christian fancy. It is only by chance 
that Protestantism has taken over the 
belief that Jesus was the parthenogenetic 
child of a mountain maid, and rejected the 
concomitant doctrines of the perpetual 
virginity of herself and her husband and 
of her own immaculate conception.” 


Mr. Buzzell Resigns 


Rey. H. L. Buzzell has resigned the pas- 
torate at Bridgewater, Mass., to take 
effect November 1. Mr. Buzzell has been 
at Bridgewater seven years and has been 
active in promoting the interests of the 
local civic forum and the federation of 
churehes. He was formerly at Northfield, 
Mass. 
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Gold Medal for Mr. Hankinson 


A message to the social service com- 
mittee of The Alliance from Transylvania 
says: “The Hungarian Government has 
presented the gold medal of the Hun- 
garian Red Cross to Rey. Frederick 
Hankinson, in recognition of the relief 
work done in connection with the Society 
of Friends Relief Mission and the fund 
raised by the American Women’s Alliance 
and the British Women’s League. The 
Red Cross Medal is the highest distine- 
tion which the Regent of Hungary -can 
confer, and this special medal has been 
presented to various American and Eng- 
lish men and women who did relief work 
in Hungary after the late war.” 


Clinton Gets $500 


By the will of Mrs. Mary Holman Stone, 
Clinton, Mass., who died April 20, a be- 
quest of $500 was made to the Unitarian 
church of Clinton. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 
Camp NOW. 


Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 


Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER. 


JUNGALOW FOR AN IDEAL VA= 
CATION. On Lake Winnepesaukee. 
In the beautiful White Mountain Re- 
gion of New Hampshire. Lodge, Cot- 
tages, Tents, Boats, Tennis and other 
games. Golf near by. One hundred 
fifty acres. Recreation Hall. Quiet, 
Restful, Homey. Table unsurpassed. 
Raise our own vegetables. Illustrated 
booklet. Address, Dr. FRED P. 
HAGGARD, Wolfeboro, N.H. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pickett Installed 


The installation of Rey. Harold L. 
Pickett and Rey. Anita T. Pickett took 
place at Peabody, Mass., Sunday after- 
noon, May 18. Invocation was offered by 
Rey. Howard C. Gale of Beverly. The 
Scripture lesson was read by Rey. George 
H. Howes of the Universalist church, 
Peabody; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached 
the installation sermon; and Rey. Alfred 
Manchester of the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., offered the installing prayer. The 
address to the parish was by Rey. EHd- 

ward D. Towle of ‘Hillsboro, N.H., former 
pastor, and the address to the ministers 
was by Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Marble- 
head. Two laymen of the church, Fred 
W. Bushby and George L. Millett, wel- 
comed the minister to the church and the 


conference. Rey. John Reid of the South 
Congregational Church, Peabody, gave 


the welcome to the city. The service con- 
cluded with a response by Rey. Harold 
L. Pickett, and the benediction by Rev. 
Anita T. Pickett. A reception was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickett in the parish house; 
and a supper was tendered the officiating 
ministers and laymen at the home of 
George L. Millett, president of the Essex 
Conference. 


Youth and the Church 


The Channing Conference met in its 
one hundred and fourteenth session, the 
annual meeting, at Taunton, Mass., April 
25. The speakers of the morning were 
Mrs. Ryder Holmes Gay of Providence. 
R.I., and Albert A. Pollard of Boston, 
Mass. Both addresses were forceful and 
timely, on the general topic for the pro- 
gram of the day, namely, “The Church 
and Young People.” The speakers were 
enthusiastic for the patronage of the sum- 
mer institute at Star Island and gave the 
Conference encouraging facts of the pres- 
ent, with inspired anticipation for the 
future work of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The attendance at the 
Conference was the largest for many 
sessions, there being present 180 repre- 
sentatives from eleven churches. Some of 
the churches comprising the Conference, 
unfortunately, are so isolated by loca- 
tion, that it was practically impossible 
for them to send delegates. The special 
feature of the program was a plan of 
round-table talks, four in number, each 
group having its own table at luncheon, 
where the discussion was continued after 
the festivity was over. One group com- 
bined church officials and representatives 
of the Laymen’s League, led by William 
C. Gray of Fall River; one, of The Alli- 
anee, led by Mrs. ©. D. Freeman of 
Taunton; one, of the ministers, with Rey. 
Charles W. Porter-Shirley of Attleboro as 
leader, A fourth group was led by Mrs. 
Ryder Holmes Gay of Providence, , for 
the young people. Each of the group 
leaders gave a brief report at the after- 
noon session of some new plan for future 
work in their respective groups. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year“are: President, Aldro A. French, 
Attleboro, Mass.; vice-president, Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence, R.I.; treasurer, 
Augustus R. Peirce, Providence, R.1I.; 
secretary, Rev. Stephen G. Palmer, 
Dighton, Mass. 

The Conference is making an effort to 
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secure an accurate statistical report of 
the numerical strength of its churches, 
in constituency, church members, Sunday- 
school enrollment, Laymen’s League mem- 
bers, and The Alliance. The address of 
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the afternoon was given by the WHditor 
of Tur CuHRIsTiIAN Recister, Dr. Albert 
©. Dieffenbach, who spoke, with his char- 
acteristic vigor and clear thought, on 
“Youth shall be Served.” 


COFFEE 


Is a surprise and a de- 
lighttothose who try it. 
| for the first time and — 


Wane HOUSE TEAS 
always please. Five favor- 


rae COMPANY | 


BOSTON: CHICAS? 


ite varieties in 4% and / Ib. 
q] sealed air-tight canisters. 


DWINELL- WRIGHT CO, Principal Coffee Roauters 


*~ BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Watch these columns each week. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 


SAVOUR ONDAOROASOREDIOH OTOH = 


Rate card furnished on request. 


FAAVAUDVAUANOAEDAUESUONEDOOLOMGSUOEAAOANESONLSOUSHONUEOOCUOOOSSONUSONNONOUCSONEEOSCOOONSEUOESQNOCO0ESNECGNO0S0S0000 00000 0SRUSSEUSESOONESUONOOOEOUASSOOCESOOSEOUOEOONEOOUESONNSOOEEOOOEOOURYONESOOESSUERRORRSEAUOOCCEOOROSISEONTS. 


HELP WANTED 


COMPANION OR SECRETARY by woman with 
business training and experience and experience 
in home-keeping. Call Milton 1613-W, or write 
C-49, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


COLLEGE AND TUCKERMAN SCHOOL GRAD= 
UATE, seven years’ experience High School 
teaching wants position as tutor or companion 
for summer or longer. Will travel. C-+5, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED, by private-school teacher with well- 
behaved little girl, five years old, position as 
tutor to child needing help, or companion to 
lonely child, or any position in girls’ camp 
where little girl could fit in, for whole or part 


of summer, at shore or country. Very small 
salary. References exchanged. C-48, CuHRIS- 


TIAN REGISTER. 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 
catalogues free. CHAPIN FarM AGHNCY, 
Boston. 


WANTED FARM—UNIMPROVED LAND 


CAMP COOK for family : Maine seacoast ; beau- 
tiful woods, convenient kitchen, boating and 
bathing. Would take two women friends or 
single woman. Pay traveling expenses from 
Boston and moderate wage all or part of sum- 
mer. Tel. Univ. 5481-W or write C-47, CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTHR. 


FOR RENT—MAINE COAST 


FURNISHED HOUSE, delightful situation 
small village, facing harbor and ocean. Five 
bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened porch. 
Garage. Near splendid beach. Cool, quiet, 
surrounded by woods. Write ‘‘Prospect,” care 
Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Empire Typn 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y 

Se SS SSS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JoHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


*PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. 


Cata- 
log on request. HMpirn Typp Founpkry, Buffalo. 
New York. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


‘“‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. 3 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Maite REFRIGERATORS 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 
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Three Periods at the Shoals 


_ Take your choice, and renew and enlarge 
your youth, “‘the hope of the world’’ 


- Relaxation, exhilaration, inspiration for 
the young and those who stay young are 
previded in the summer conferences of 
the Unitarians at Star Island. Send a 
delegate from any parish and he or she 
will put a new spirit of youth in the life 
of any church, and this is the hope of the 
world. 

As to relaxation, Star Island is ten 
miles out to sea, far from the noise and 
hurry and care of city life, with the cool 
ocean breezes to make one forget the sum- 
mer heat. One may sit on the rocky shore 
and watch the calming restlessness of the 
waves. 

If one seeks exhilaration, there is ten- 
nis, baseball, swimming, boating, and the 
“daily dozen” for the first thing in the 
morning. The stimulation of play in the 
fresh seaside air will stir new life for 
another year of parish work. 

And all will find inspiration, not only 
in the addresses and discussions that are 
provided on the program, but also in 
the personal contacts with their fellow- 
workers from many fields. 

~The program is provided under three 
heads; namely, the Summer Meetings 
Association, the Young People’s weeks, 
and the Laymen’s third annual institute 
for religious education. Hach in the order 
named will have two weeks, beginning 
June 30: ; 


First, from June 80 to July 14: 

For the summer meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of 
the First Parish of Roxbury, Mass., will 
give a series of eleven lectures on litera- 
ture during the first week, from June 30 
to July 7, and Prof. Kirsopp Lake of 
Harvard (University will give a series of 
six lectures on the Bible during the sec- 
ond week, July 7 to 14. In addition there 
will be conferences and forums with other 
speakers. 


Second, from July 14 to 28: 

July 14 will mark the beginning of the 
Young People’s conferences. This is not 
just an occasion for hearing lectures on 
“how to do it’? when they get home, ar- 
ranged by ‘older and wiser heads,” but 
is a season planned and to be carried out 
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by the young people themselves through 
their national organization. Moreover, it 
is intended that every delegate shall con- 
tribute something of his own talents to 
the conference, whether they “be musical, 
dramatic, athletic, or the ability to enjoy 
life to the full.” 

This emphasis, however, has not caused 
any slighting of the program which has 
been arranged, as will be shown by the 
mention of a few of the addresses an- 
nounced. During the first week, Rev. 
Adelbert Lathrop Hudson of the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., will 
give daily lectures on “The Growth of 
the Idea of God in the Bible.” Rey. 
Harold HE. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will give a course on “Our 
Heritage of Faith.” For the five o’clock 
talks on the rocks, Rey. Frank~Carleton 


Doan, Ph.D., minister of the Unitarian 
church, Rochester, N.Y., has been ob- 
tained. 


In addition there will be addresses by 
the following: Dr. William I. Lawrance 
of the Religious Education Department of 
the American Unitarian Association; Miss 
Hyvelyn Sears, Director of The Alliance; 
Miss Hazel MacKaye, Director of Com- 
munity Drama, New York City; Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 

The second week of the Young People’s 
conferences, July 21 to 28, has been 
planned especially for students. Bach 
morning will be given over to discussions 
led by Dr. Doan and Mr. Speight. The 
afternoons are planned for recreation, 
closing with talks on the rocks by Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. 
Round-table conferences in the evening 
will consider the following topics: ‘Or- 
ganizatign and Work of Student Religious 
Societies”; “Finding the Leaders”; “Re- 
cruiting Membership”; “Conduct of Meet- 
ings and Publicity”; “Relations with the 
Church.” 

Third, from July 28 to August 11: 

An institute for religious education will 
be conducted by the Laymen’s League dur- 
ing the third two weeks of the Shoals 
meetings. The unqualified suecess of the 


two institutes already held is shown in 


the comments of the delegates. For ex- 

ample: ‘‘A constant pleasure, instinct with 

meaning”; “led to expect much, but more 
(Continued on page 22) 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


CAIRO JERUSALEM ETC. 


d01 


——— 
Books for Anniversary Week 


Some of the most representative 
men will address you during Anni- 
versary Week. Books by them 
and other well-known liberals are: 


WE BELIEVE, by Paul Revere Frothingham 


A helpful discourse on the five points in liberal 
Christianity. A confident promise that the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man will lead the 
world to lasting peace. $1.00 postpaid 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by Frederick M. 
Eliot 


Religion is here conceived as a personal expe- 
rience, in which each generation receives as its 
heritage the results of past experiences, and works 
upon these results in three phases of religion— 
worship, thought and service. $1.35 postpaid 


IMMORTALITY AND THE MODERN MIND, 
by Kirsopp Lake 


The 1922 Ingersoll lecture on the immortality 
of man. $1.00 postpaid 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY, by Kirsopp Lake 


The growth of Christianity is traced from the 
time of the Jews through Paul’s contribution. 
These lectures were delivered at Oberlin College. 

$1.30 postpaid 


THE SHORTER BIBLE, OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Charles Foster Kent $2.10 postpaid 


THE SHORTER BIBLE, NEW TESTAMENT, 
by Charles Foster Kent $1.35 postpaid 


The aim of the Shorter Bible is to furnish in log- 
ical order those parts of the Bible which are of 
vital interest and of the most practical value to 
the present ages. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. 


B. Pierce 


A book of literary readings drawn from the 
Bible. Isolated passages are brought into relation 
with the larger thought of which they are generic 
parts. The value of the book is enhanced by the 
addition of a complete index. 

Leather, $2.00 postpaid 
Cloth, $1.65 postpaid 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, by 
J.T. Sunderland 


A book of intimate talks on the higher concep- 
tion of God. Anappeal to an age starving fora 
living religion, $1.50 postpaid 


ONE HUNDRED ONE MINUTE SERMONS, 
by Lewis G. Wilson 


Short addresses of from fifty to seventy-five 
words for private reading or newspaper publicity. 
Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 

Paper, $0.75 postpaid 


TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922, compiled by Louis 
C. Cornish 


A report of conditions in Transylvania, inter- 
spersed with amusing incident and narrative. 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


INTEGRITY is a 
moral quality which is 
a necessity for. the 
life of the nation. 
RELIGION is needed 
to nourish -integrity. 


(Continued from page 21) 


Was given”; “spiritually, mentally, and 
“physically .. . the most uplifting of any 
[week] in my career.” Nor is this power 
due wholly to the lectures by the able 
faculty; for, as one enthusiast wrote, 
“Some of the best ideas I obtained were 
from the experiences of other delegates.” 
The appeal, therefore, is not only for lay- 
men to come and get, but also for them to 
come and give of their own experience 
and thought on the work of training the 
new generations how to find the best in 
life. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, with the co- 
operation of Dr. Florence Buck, will be 
in charge of the curriculum of the insti- 
tute. The other members of the faculty 
are Dr. Theodore G. Soares, Dean of the 
Department of Practical Theology in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, who will give courses on the Old 
and New Testaments; Prof. A. Eustace 
Hayden of the University of Chicago, on 
the nature of religion, and the converg- 
ing tendencies in the great religions of 
the modern world; and Dr. Henry F. 
Cope, General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. There will also 
be instruction in story-telling and pag- 
eantry, and ample opportunity for discus- 
sion’ of the practical problems of the 
church school that have actually arisen 
in the experience of the delegates. 

From the record of the past and from 
the promise of the program, of the rich- 
ness of which only a hint has been given, 
it is right to say that no more worth-while 
place can be found to spend a summer 
vacation than at Star Island in one of 
these conferences. The spirit of the 
Shoals is as broad and deep as the bound- 
less ocean, and both are calling Unita- 
rians to renew physical and spiritual 
youth. 


What Every Traveler Knows—in 
Europe 
(Continued from page 4) 


To this picture of confusion and mutual 
distrust, America has made its contri- 
bution by raising the passport fee from a 
nominal figure to $10. This has enabled 
foreign countries to charge the same 
amount for the visas of their consuls. 

If contact among citizens of different 
eountries tends to dissipate misunder- 
standing, then we are intent upon creat- 
ing new misunderstandings instead of 
eliminating them. s. T. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS — 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

_ It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
Tians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


= 
Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
VicE-PREsIpENT, Mes. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cterk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M-D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure, Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nomina! dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM = 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. ipplementary work available a 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. eal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D._ 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


In Memoriam 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902 


Obituary 


PROF. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


Professor Maynard, who passed away at 
Easter-time, will be chiefly remembered by Uni- 
tarians as one of the founders of Unity Church, 
Amherst, Mass. Born at Hardwick, Mass., 
seventy-seven years ago, he was called soon 
after his graduation from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College to the chair of Horticul- 
ture in that institution. In this position he 
served the Commonwealth for thirty years, 
creating and developing the departments of 
Horticulture, Botany, and Landscape Garden- 
ing. Upon his retirement, it was found that 


these departments, which he, single-handed, 
had administered, had grown to the capacity 
of needing ten men to carry on adequately. 

To two generations of young men Mr. May- 
nard was known as “the Professor,” a term 
ever used by them in endearment. Combined 
with his sound learning and wide knowledge, 
he possessed those ideal qualities that go to 
the making of a beloved teacher. With gentle- 
ness and generosity he placed himself at the 
Service of all who came to inquire. His per- 
sonal interest, not alone in those who sought 
his advice, but in those who, perhaps without 


knowing it. needed his counsel and sympathy, 


was ever ready and inexhaustible. 

Those who knew him in the later years 
at Northboro marveled at the manncr in which 
he took the blows that Fortune chose to deal 
out. Unembittered, unbroken, never for an 


instant robbed of his hope, this valiant spirit 
passed, as it had lived, a serene and gracious — 
presence. Well might he have said with the Z 


Apostle Paul, “I have fought a good fight.” 
J. D 
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DR. SULLIVAN 


has agreed to continue 
another year as the 
Mission Preacher 


of the 


‘Unitarian Laymen’s League 


e 


Pens the first year of this intensive mission activity in ten cities, the 

life of fifty-three Unitarian Churches has been revitalized; hundreds of 
new membeys have been added already; and in the coming year hundreds of 
other accessions may be expected from the 60,277 persons who heard the 
liberal faith interpreted by Dr. Sullivan and his colleagues. 


To conserve Dr. Sullivan’s strength his itinerary must be limited to ten 
or a dozen missions of one week each; and he can accept no engagements 
apart from his mission assignments. 


Churches desiring a preaching mission will be expected to contribute, as 
this year, toward the local cost of advertising, printing, postage and the like. 


Address all applications and inquiries to the 
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Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square— Boston, Mass. 
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English in England, via Punch: “Oh, do 
look at those puppies! Aren’t they 
lambs!” “Yes, they are rather ducks.” 


Said the man who was trying his best 
to appreciate good music: “When a piece 
threatens every minute to be a tune and 
always disappoints, you, it’s classical.” 


Overheard in the nursery (a true ac- 
count): Hlizabeth. (to Alice on her 


knees): “Oh, hurry up.’ Alice (dream- 
ily): “I’m thinking.” FHlizabeth: “Don't 
think. Say your prayers!” Ss. 


Husband (going through housekeeping 
accounts) : “But what is the earthly use 
of running accounts with four grocers?” 
Wife: “Well, you see, dear, it makes the 
bills so much smaller.”—Passing Show. 


Customer: “Do you make life-size en- 
largements from photographs?” Photog- 
rapher: “Yes, sir, that’s one of our very 
special lines.” Customer: “Well, do one 
of this for me. It’s a snap I took of a 
whale.”—Bulletin (Sydney). 


Detective (interviewing the lady whose 
house has been ransacked) : “You can’t re- 
member what night this happened?” ‘“No 
I was so excited at the time I only remem- 
ber I was in my bath.” “Say no more, 
lady—I have it—it was Saturday night.” 
Life. 


From a true conversation not many 
miles from Boston. A girl of eight years 
returns from church where the minister 
had gesticulated freely. ‘Mother, I liked 
the sermon; but will you tell me why the 
minister did not do his setting-up exer- 
cises before he went into the pulpit?” 

0. 


Mr. Jackson, a Mississippian, 
r emember 


can never 
anything, nor keep anything to 
himself. He is aware of his vice of in- 
attention. “Things that I hears goes in 
at one ear an’ out at the other,’ he re- 
marked to his friend, Mr. Johnson. ‘No, 
suh,” said Mr. Johnson, “they goes in at 
one ear an’ then out at yo’ mouth !’— 
Judge. 


Lincoln was walking in Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, with Secretary Stan- 
ton one December afternoon, a season 
that is always delightful in that part of 
Maryland which is nearest Washington. 
It was after the second election of Lin- 
coln, in 1864. “It is strange,” said Mr. 
Stanton to the President, “that you ran 
so poorly in Maryland at the recent elec- 
tion, and in this county, so near Wash- 
ington, did so badly.” “I guess, Stanton.” 
answered the President, “we do poorest 
where we are best known.” 


A salesman who traveled in the moun- 
tain district of Kentucky employed an 
intelligent colored man for a driver over 
roads that were impassable for an auto- 
mobile. This driver was unusually skill- 
ful in the use of a whip. He could tap a 
fly on the horse’s neck, pick off an apple 
from a tree, or snap a bloom from a plant. 
The salesman saw a hornet’s nest down 
the road. “George,” said the salesman, 
“see if you can cut down that hornet’s 


nest.” George fixed his eyes on his em- 
ployer. “Lemme tell you something,” he 
said. “Flies and apples and hollyhocks 


is all right to play with, but hornets is 
different. They're an organization.” 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 


Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one. 


aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for y 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184, WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS, 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTE 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


Educational 


(BURDETT } 


COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON - 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH crue 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterporenee Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. “Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon, 11 A.M. Open daily 9-4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. 11 a.M., morning 
service, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first’ Sunday of each 

nonth after morning service. The church is 
BS pen daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


A EY H 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ° “tstux 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; eg Sh pes 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas ity; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
free. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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